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Sermons for the Month of December 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S 
CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


THe Heart or JEsus CrowNep WITH THorRNs TEACHES 
Us Humitity 


Romans, Greeks and Jews all alike, were accustomed to deck 
with garlands a victim about to be sacrificed in thanksgiving for 
victory, in reparation for sin, or for any matter of public interest. 
The Jews used to put a garland of green leaves round the neck 
of the Paschal lamb before sacrificing it and fastening its body on 
the cross-shaped wooden frame. Since this was the custom 
amongst both Romans and Jews, our Divine Saviour, too, was 
crowned before He was led out to be sacrificed, but His crown 
consisted of long, sharp thorns that encircled His sacred Head, 
and were driven into it with so much force, that the Blood flowed 
freely, 

I. We read in the book of Judges (ix, 14, 15), the fable in 
which the trees, wishing to anoint a king, went to the bramble 
and said: “Come thou and reign over us.” And it answered them: 
“If indeed you mean to make me king, come ye and rest under my 
shadow : but if you mean it not, let fire come out from the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Libanus.” This passage is explained by 
the Fathers thus:—the bramble is called the king of the trees, be- 
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cause its thorns were permitted to crown the Head of our Creator, 
the Lord of the world. 

2. The Psalmist beheld in spirit the crown of thorns when he 
exclaimed (Ps. cxvii, 12): “They surrounded me like bees, and 
they burned like fire among thorns.” Why are the executioners, 
who put this cruel crown on our Lord’s Head, compared with bees? 
Because bees swarm around flowers that contain honey, and as 
they pierce the blossoms, in order to suck the honey, they destroy 
their beauty and cause them to fade. Now in this respect bees are 
like the executioners, who pierced the sacred Head of Jesus, the 
flower of the field and lily-of-the-valley (Cant. ii, 1), with thorns, 
thus causing His precious Dlood, the spiritual honey of our souls, 
to gush out. What is the meaning of the words “they burned like 
fire among thorns?” Fire among thorns blazes up quickly, with 
great noise, and is a type of the scorn and ridicule which the Jews, 
maddened by envy and rage, heaped upon our Saviour, because 
He had dared to call Himself their King. 

3. When Jesus was about to be crowned with thorns, the blood- 
thirsty rabble assembled before Pilate’s house, and dressed our 
dear Saviour in an old, ragged, purple cloak, belonging to some 
soldier, put a reed into His Hand, to look like a sceptre, set Him 
upon a stone, beat the crown of thorns with heavy sticks deep into 
His Head, and then, bending their knees before Him, they mocked 
Him, spat at Him, and cried: “Hail, King of the Jews!” (Matt 
xxvii, 29). St. Vincent Ferrer writes: “Who can imagine the agony 
caused by the mass of thorns piercing our Lord’s sacred Head? 
The prick of even a single thorn is enough to make us suffer most 
acute pain.” Far greater, however, was the agony of the Sacred 
Heart, stabbed, as it were, by the jeers and ridicule of the Jews 
and executioners. 

4. In the Roman breviary we read, on August 18th, of St. Clare 
of Montefalco, canonized by Pope Leo xiii, who during her life 
was accustomed often to meditate upon our Lord’s Passion, and 
the instruments of His suffering. One day our Divine Saviour 
appeared to her in the form of a pilgrim, wearing a white robe and 
bearing the Cross upon His Shoulder, and He impressed upon 
her heart the mysteries of our redemption. As this Saint, through 
intense contemplation of our Lord’s Passion, received the im 
pression of a crown of thorns upon her heart, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus was by His mental agony wounded by thorns, which 
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caused Him greater pain than the crown placed upon His Head, 
because He suffered more intensely in His Mind than in His Body. 

Hence artists represent the Sacred Heart with a crown of 
thorns around it, in memory of David’s prophecy (Ps. xxxi, 4): 
“Day and night Thy Hand was heavy upon me, I am turned in 
my anguish, whilst the thorn is fastened.” 

5. When we read the parable of the Good Shepherd who 
sought the lost sheep until he found it in the brambles, we have 
no difficulty in recognizing our Saviour, who, in His deep love 
of us, allowed Himself to be crowned with thorns, that He might 
save all His lost sheep and lead them back to God’s sheepfold, that 
is to say, to the Catholic Church here on earth, and then to Heaven 
above. 

If we look out into the world and see how people set their 
hearts upon vain and wicked things, and adorn themselves in fool- 
ish fashions, we are involuntarily reminded of a passage in the 
book of Proverbs (xxiv, 30, 31): “I passed by the field of the 
slothful man, and by the vineyard of the foolish man; and behold 
it was all filled with nettles, and thorns had covered the face 
thereof.” 

This neglected field resembles the hearts of worldly-minded peo- 
ple, which are beset with the thorns of sin, for sin, according to 
St. Athanasius, pierces our Saviour’s loving Heart and Head like 
thorns. In the hearts of such people grow the thorns of which 
our Lord spoke in the parable: “Some seed (the Word of God) 
fell among thorns, and the thorns growing up, choked it” (Luke 
viii, 7). 

Let us resolve never to pierce our Lord’s loving Heart with the 
thorns of ingratitude; let us not follow the fashion of the children 
of this world, for, as St. Bernard says, it would be shameful for 
us to go after worldly vanities and frivolity, when Jesus, our 
Saviour, was crowned with thorns for our sake. Let us, rather, 
fellow the example set by that Christian hero, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, and by St. Catharine of Sienna, and, despising the glittering 
crowns of the world, choose the crown of thorns, lest one day we 
incur the greater condemnation for having lived on earth in a 
manner that showed contempt for our Lord’s crown. If we refuse 
to rest in the shade of His crown of thorns, the fire will devour 
our vanities, as it devoured the cedars of Libanus. 
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A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


V. Gop’s Divine REVELATION 


All our faith depends upon God’s revelation, since He alone has 
communicated to us the truths of religion, that we may lead good 
lives and attain to eternal happiness. 

1. God revealed Himself at various times in various ways, as 
He thought best, and as men gradually became more and more 
capable of understanding His teaching. He treated the human 
race as a wise schoolmaster treats his pupils, and taught them a 
little at a time, not everything at once. God’s revelation was pro- 
gressive and adapted to the needs and faculties of men; yet what 
He revealed was always the same religion, only it was at different 
stages of development. At first it was only a seed, then it bore 
buds and blossoms, and finally it reached maturity and brought 
forth goodly fruit. The revelation was made in various ways, 
by a voice, a vision or a dream, but it was always of such a nature 
that there could be no doubt of its Divine origin. 

2. a. The first revelation was made to Adam and Eve, when 
God gave them laws for the preservation of their happiness. After 
they yielded to the serpent’s temptation, and disobeyed God’s com- 
mandments through seeking to gratify their evil desires, they were 
expelled from Paradise and suffered all sorts of trials, so that, 
if He had not had mercy upon them, they would have perished 
miserably, but God consoled them with hopes of a happier future. 

b. Subsequent revelations were made to the patriarchs Noe, Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and, c, later on God chose Moses as His 
envoy to the people of Israel, and made known to him His will 
at various times and in various ways. 

d. Afterwards God sent the prophets, men who were filled with 
His Spirit, and commissioned to reveal His truths to the people. 

e. Lastly, after due preparation, He sent His Son, Jesus Christ, 
in whom the Divine revelation reached its climax. 

3. God has revealed to us certain truths regarding which our 
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limited intelligence could discover very little, and He has made 
known to us the way of salvation, by teaching us our duties 
through His Commandments, by giving us the prospect of eternal 
glory, and by showing us all that is essential to our peace of mind, 
the discharge of our duty and the attainment of everlasting hap- 
piness. 

Let us never weary of thanking and praising God for all His 
revelations, for without them we should know very little about 
our true destiny, and should have no hope at all for eternity. Let 
us do our best to acquire a better and fuller knowledge of God’s 
revelations, and take pleasure in hearing sermons and reading 
books about them, and in proportion as we gain more knowledge 
of God and His holy will, let us increase our determination to 
conform to His law; let us be zealous in doing His will and keep- 
ing His Commandments, and then we shall at last reach the goal 
that He has set before us. Amen. 


VI. Hoty Scripture 


God’s revelation has come down to us partly in writing, and 
partly by word of mouth; the written books form the Bible or 
Holy Scriptures, the verbal record is known as tradition. To-day I 
propose to speak of Holy Scripture as the first great source of 
our knowledge of God’s revealed truths. 

The Bible is a collection of books written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, and recognized by the Catholic Church as being 
the Word of God. It is divided into the Old and the New Testa- 
ment; to the former belong the books of inspired writers contain- 
ing the Divine truths revealed from the creation of the world to the 
coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ. These books are 45 in num- 
ber, and are of the utmost importance, as they give us information 
regarding the earliest history of the world and the human race, 
and also regarding the Divine dispensation, for they show us how 
men were gradually enlightened and prepared for the Saviour’s 
advent. Moreover, the Old Testament contains much valuable 
teaching on the subject of virtue and morality, which teaching, 
being based upon reason, can never be out of date. Hence St. Paul 
was right when he said: “All scripture inspired of God is profitable 
to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice” (2 Tim. iii, 
16). 

The truths revealed by Jesus Christ personally and through the 
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agency of His Apostles and disciples, have come down to 4s 
partly in writing and partly by tradition. The books containing 
the written record make up the New Testament, which consists 
of the four gospels, composed by St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke 
and St. John respectively; the Acts of the Apostles by St. Luke, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. In all there are 27 books, full 
of priceless truths, and most deeply interesting to Christians, since 
from them we learn the history of Christ and some of His Apostles, 
the most exalted doctrines of faith and morals, the means of sal- 
vation and the hope of eternal happiness. The whole of the Bible, 
i. e., both the Old and the New Testaments, was written down 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and has been preserved 
free of all corruption. When we say that the authors of the Bible 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost, we mean that the Spirit of God 
impelled them to write, and suggested to them what they should 
record, reminding them of what they already knew and revealing 
to them what they did not know previouly; moreover the same 
Spirit assisted them as they wrote, to prevent their making mis- 
takes. It is not difficult for us to perceive this inspiration. 

1. Any unprejudiced reader can tell from the simplicity of the 
style that the author’s pen was guided by some higher power. 
2. The contents of the sacred books afford still more convine- 
ing proof, as Holy Scripture undoubtedly contains the loftiest 
teaching on faith and morals—teaching that is not only excellent 
in itself, but perfectly adapted to the needs of mankind. 3. If 
we consider what sort of men wrote the books of the Bible, we 
shall feel certain that they possessed too little education to write 
as they did except under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 4. Our 
Lord Himself promised the Apostles that the Holy Ghost should 
teach them all truth; now they received the Holy Ghost at Pente- 
cost, hence all their works were written under His inspiration and 
guidance. 

The whole Bible, therefore, was inspired by God, and is most 
strictly His Word, so that it behooves us to regard it as a precious 
treasure, the purest source of all light and comfort, and the rule 
whereby to order all our thoughts and actions. Holy Scripture, 
as we possess it, is still the sacred book written down by holy 
men who were inspired by God. The text of the Old Testament 
is not corrupted, for manuscripts and translations of very various 
dates all agree on essential points, and it was practically impossible 
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for it to be corrupted, since no book was ever preserved with so 
much care. Nor has the text of the New Testament been altered, 
either in the Apostolic age or at a later period, since the book was 
too widely known for falsification to be possible. Catholics could 
not tamper with the text, because they had such a deep respect 
for it, and heretics could not gain access to the early manuscripts 
which were jealously guarded by the Church. This is enough to 
prove the authenticity and correctness of the New Testament, and 
we may safely believe that the whole Bible is an inspired book, 
and has been preserved free from all corruption; it is, therefore, 
our surest source of information regarding all the truths revealed 
by God. Let us never weary of thanking God for giving us such 
a treasure as Holy Scripture—let us make it our delight to read it 
and learn from it God’s holy Will. We must, however, be care- 
ful to read only such Bibles as are sanctioned by the Church, and 
if any one is in doubt regarding the authenticity of his Bible, he 
should show it to a priest. It is not enough to read the Word of 
God with a childlike and humble mind, but it behooves us also to 
follow the light that it sheds upon our way, and to make it the 
guide of our path. Amen. 


VII. TRrapiTIon 


Holy Scripture cannot possibly be the sole source of our knowl- 
edge of the truths revealed by God, for Christ commanded His 
Apostles to teach all nations; they were not commissioned to com- 
mit His doctrines to writing. Some of them have, it is true, left 
us written records, but they never attempted to write down every- 
thing that they had learned from our Lord. They wrote as oc- 
casion required, or as circumstances seemed to demand, but they 
often speak of Jesus as teaching in some town or village, without 
telling us exactly what He taught. For instance, St. Matthew says 
that He went about Galilee, teaching in the synagogues and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom (iv, 23); but we do not know 
any details of this instruction. In their own writings the Apostles 
refer to oral tradition; for instance, St. Paul admonishes the Thes- 
salonians in these words: “Brethren, stand fast, and hold the tra- 
ditions which you have learned, whether by word or by our epistle” 
(2 Thess. ii, 14) ; and to Timothy he says. “The things which thou 
hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same commend to faith- 
ful men, who shall be fit to teach others also” (2 Tim. ii, 2). 
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You see, therefore, that tradition is necessary, as well as Holy 
Scripture, if we are to know that Jesus Christ taught, and wha 
steps He took to found His Church. Tradition dates from the 
Apostles, who were witnesses of our Lord’s actions and heard 
His teachings, and they passed on their knowledge to the bishops 
who succeeded them, so that none of the sacred doctrines shoylq 
be lost. The Fathers of the Church collected and wrote down 
most of the oral traditions, thus enriching the Church and supply. 
ing the faithful with the means of refuting all errors. The Church 
is the guardian and interpreter of all Divine truths, hence we must 
always abide by her decisions and follow her guidance in all that 
concerns doctrine, public worship and mode of life. In this way 
we shall imbibe the true spirit of Christianity, and not only obey 
the letter of its teaching, and we shall show forth in our lives 
the fruits of that spirit. Amen. 


VIII. I Betieve 1n Gop 


The Apostles’ Creed contains a brief summary of what we are 
bound to believe. It is a confession of faith, because in it are the 
chief doctrines which a Christian must believe in his heart and 
confess with his lips. It is Apostolic, because in substance it dates 
from the time of the Apostles, who drew up a formula of Chris- 
tian doctrines which was used in the primitive Church. The creed 
does not occur in the Bible, but was handed down by oral tradi- 
tion, and all adults, before being baptized, were required to say 
it aloud, thus pledging themselves to adhere to its tenets. 

The Christian Confession of Faith consists of three parts, in the 
first we declare our belief in God and in the marvels of the Crea- 
tion; in the second in Jesus Christ and the mysteries of the atone- 
ment; and in the third in the Holy Ghost, the source of our 
sanctification. These three parts may be divided into twelve artt- 
cles of faith. 

The first article is: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth.” “I believe in God” means: “I believe 
that there is one supreme and perfect Being.” “I believe in God 
the Father” means: “I believe that I came forth from God, and 
that my heavenly Father will preserve me and bring me to eternal 
happiness.” “I believe in God the Father Almighy, Creator of 
heaven and earth” means; “I believe in God the Father, Who by 
His infinite power formed out of nothing the heavens and earth, 
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and all that therein is, and still preserves and governs all that He 


created.” 
In order, however, to believe rightly in God, we must consider 


His attributes more closely. Let us begin to-day with the fact 
that God is a Spirit, the most perfect of all spirits. 

1. God is a Spirit, 7. e., He has no body, no bodily form and 
no bodily needs. He is a pure’ Spirit, a Being possessed of under- 
standing and will, but not of a body. The Israelites believed this, 
and they were strictly forbidden to make any image of God, and 
Christ Himself taught us that “God is a Spirit, and they that 
adore Him, must adore Him in spirit and in truth” (John iv, 24). 
“But,” some one may say, “if God is a pure Spirit, why do we 
read in the Bible of His hands, eyes, ears and lips’? The eyes of 
God typify His Ommniscience; His hands and arms denote His 
Almighty power, and when we read of God as inclining His ear 
to men, it means that He is ever ready to hear their prayers. 
‘When God is said to have lips and to speak, it means that He 
reveals His holy Will, and when we read that His Throne is in 
Heaven, and that earth is His footstool, the reference is to His 
universal presence and dominion. Sometimes we are told in Holy 
Scripture that God appeared, but we must not suppose that He 
appeared in bodily form, only that He gave some token of His 
presence, as He did to Moses in the burning bush. 

2. God is the most perfect Spirit; David knew this when he ex- 
claimed: “Great is the Lord, and of His greatness there is no end” 
(Ps. exliv, 3), and St. John in his first epistle writes (1, 5): “God 
is light, and in Him there is no darkness.” God possesses perfect 
intelligence, and nothing is obscure to Him, and His Will, too, is 
most perfect, for it never changes or grows weak. 

My Brethren, when we try to realize what it means to say that 
God is a Spirit, we are lost in admiration, and believers in every 
age have felt the same amazement. Because He is a Spirit, He is 
the most exalted Being, and He is such also in virtue of His in- 
finite perfection; what then must be our astonishment when His 
Son bids us be perfect, as our Father in Heaven is perfect. We 
can never attain to such perfection as God possesses, but we may 
become like Him, if we always do our best to develop our under- 
standing and to ennoble our will. There is much consolation in 
the thought that God is a Spirit, and the most perfect of all spirits. 
We have not to deal with any ordinary being. Let us adore this 
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glorious Spirit in spirit—z. e., earnestly and not thoughtlessly— 
and in truth—. e., really, and not merely outwardly—and then we 
shall derive the greatest benefit from thus adoring and imitating 
God as a Spirit. Amen. 


IX. Gop Is EVERLASTING 


God being the most perfect Spirit is superior to and distinct 
from time. Everything that is not God has a beginning, and there 
was a period when neither the world nor anything in it existed, 
Such, however, is not the case with God; He existed before any- 
thing else, and everything has come into being through Him. He 
had no beginning and never came into existence, but has always 
existed and will never cease to exist. We human beings, who 
live in time, cannot form an adequate idea of God’s eternity. To 
us He is Himself incomprehensible, and His eternal existence is 
also incomprehensible, but it is nevertheless true, and Divine rey- 
elation makes it impossible for us to doubt it. The Hebrew name 
for God, Jahve, denotes: “He who is and who was and who is to 
come” (Exod. iii, 14). Eliu consoled Job and said: “God is great, 
exceeding our knowledge: the number of His years is inestimable” 
(i. e., because He is eternal) (Job xxxvi, 26). David expressed 
his sense of God’s eternity, when he exclaimed: “Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge from generation to generation. Before the moun- 
tains were made, or the earth and the world was formed, from 
eternity and to eternity Thou art God” (Ps. Ixxxix, 1, 2). And 
again: “Thy years are unto generation and generation; in the be- 
ginning, O Lord, Thou foundedst the earth, and the heavens are 
the works of Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest; 
and all of them shall grow old like a garment, and as a vesture 
Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed; but Thou 
art always the self-same, and Thy years shall not fail” (Ps. ci, 
25-28). The prophet Isaias comforted the captives in Babylon by 
saying: “Knowest thou not or hast thou not heard? The Lord is 
the everlasting God who hath created the ends of the earth; He 
shall not faint, nor labor, neither is there any searching out of 
His wisdom” (Is. xl, 28). Even King Darius ordered reverence 
to be paid to Daniel’s God throughout the whole kingdom, “for 
He is the living and eternal God forever, and His Kingdom shall 
not be destroyed, and His power shall be forever” (Dan. vi, 26). 

There is no lack of evidence in the Old Testament to show that 
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men believed God to be eternal, and it is corroborated by state- 
ments in the New Testament. Our Lord speaks of everlasting 
punishments and rewards (Matt. xxv, 46); hence God, who as- 
signs them must Himself be everlasting. St. Peter writes: “The 
God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory in 
Christ Jesus, will Himself perfect you. ...To Him be glory 
and empire for ever and ever” (1 Peter v, 10, 11). This testi- 
money, derived from both the Old and the New Testament, is enough 
to prove that we may certainly trust in God’s eternity. Nothing 
else can inspire us with such confidence, since riches, power and 
earthly friends all pass away. Sometimes when we feel forsaken 
by all men, and anxious about the future, we may find great com- 
fort in the thought that God is eternal, and will never abandon us. 
The remembrance of this fact will sustain us in all our troubles 
and fill us with hope for the future, since we are destined to spend 
an eternity of happiness with our Heavenly Father. Our present 
life is short and soon comes to an end, but it is only the prelude to 
life everlasting. 

My Brethren, let us place all our confidence in God, who never 
changes, but lives on for ever. He is at all times our surest 
refuge, and as He is eternal, and we too are destined for ever- 
lasting life, let us strive so to live here on earth that He may re- 
ward us here after with unfailing bliss. Amen. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


TERRORS PORTENDING THE END OF THE WORLD 


“And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, and 
upon the earth distress of nations.”—Luke, xx1, 25. 


Sinners may well quake with fear when they see that the face 
of the sun is darkened, as if with a veil, to shut out the sight of 
men’s wickedness, and to inspire the evil with alarm, since they 
have abused the daylight and spent their time in sin. The moon 
will give no light, but will appear blood-red, “before the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord doth come” (Joel, ii, 31), and sinners will 
lament over the use that they have made of the beautiful moon- 
light, availing themselves of it to pollute their immortal souls with 
the works of darkness, instead of weeping, as David did, over 
their transgressions. The stars, which remind us to lift our eyes 
and hearts to Heaven, will be seen no more, and St. Gregory tells 
us that all creatures will rise up against the wicked, to punish them 
for their misuse of God’s gifts in the gratification of their passions, 
Still more terrible will be the lot of sinners if the light of Divine 
grace is also withdrawn, and Mary, beautiful as the moon, abar- 
dons them, and no kindly star beckons them to Heaven, no 
guardian angel intercedes for them. Of them it will be said 
that they loved cursing, and it shall come unto them, and they 
would not have blessing, and it shall be far from them (Ps, cviii, 
18). We think perhaps that the end of the world is a long way 
off, and possibly it may be so, but we cannot be sure that death 
and the particular judgment are far off any one of us; they may 
overtake us to-day, and a dying sinner will experience all the 
terrors foretold by our Lord. He will no more perceive the light 
of sun, moon and stars; but he will see his sins in all their real 
malice, and will despair. The devil is already lying in wait for his 
soul, and the abyss of hell yawns to receive him, as soon as sentence 
against him has been pronounced. Besides his past life, he sees 
the world, which he loved and which now rejects him, whilst 
before him stands death, ready to strike the fatal blow. Wher- 
ever the sinner turns, he encounters terrors, and his plight should 
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make us shun all sin, however small, for only thus can we escape 
this awful doom. Every night we should prepare ourselves for 
death, for none can tell when he will have to die. Let us pray 
with David: “Hear, O Lord, my prayer; give ear to my supplica- 
tion ... and enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in 
Thy sight no man living shall be justified” (Ps., cxlii, 1, 2). 





SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
HEROD ON HIS THRONE; ST. JOHN IN PRISON 


We read in to-day’s Gospel of the imprisonment of St. John, 
whom our Divine Saviour extolled as the greatest among men. 
Why was he imprisoned? Because he had found fault with 
Herod, and told him plainly that it was unlawful for him to live 
with his own brother’s wife. Herod was infuriated at this bold 
reproof, and ordered St. John to be cast into prison, where he 
was eventually beheaded. The Saint did not retract his words to 
the king; he cared far more about doing God’s Will than about 
winning the favor of an earthly ruler, and so he devoted his 
few remaining days to promoting God’s glory and the welfare of 
his fellowmen, especiaily of his own followers. Therefore he sent 
two of his disciples to ask Jesus whether He were indeed the 
expected Messiah. 


By this time St. John has been enjoying the happiness of Heaven 
for almost 1900 years, whilst for the same length of time Herod, 
as a punishment for his cruelty and wickedness, has been enduring 
the torments of hell. How deeply he must regret not having 
listened to St. John’s rebuke! 

We, too, my Brethren, shall regret it bitterly, if we turn a deaf 
ear to all admonitions, and take offence at our parents and friends 
when they correct us. Our Divine Saviour spoke in the highest 
praise of St. John. He asked the people whether, when they went 
out into the desert, they expected to see a weak man, shaken to 
and fro by public opinion, like a reed shaken by the wind, or one 
who would waver in his belief in our Lord’s being the Messiah. 
St. John was assuredly not a man of this sort. We should follow 
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his example, and not be fickle and unstable, making good resoly- 
tions one day, and falling back into our old lukewarmness on the 
morrow ; now ardent in the pursuit of virtue, now yielding to vice; 
in the morning praying with the angels before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and in the evening insulting our Lord in every possible way, 
Such fickleness is most displeasing to God, our Creator, who bids 
us love Him with our whole heart, and be steadfast and vigilant 
in the practice of virtue. 

The foolish virgins were excluded from the wedding feast, be- 
cause they had put off providing themselves with oil urtil too 
late. Let us not, as many do, put off the day of our conversion, 
for we may postpone it altogether, and unless we amend our 


lives now, we risk being cast out into exterior darkness, like the - 


wicked servant, whereas we ought to devote all our talents, time, 
and powers of mind and body to the glory of God and to the 
task of sanctifying our immortal souls. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THE QUESTION OF ADVENT 


“Who art thou?”—John 1, 19. 


“Who art thou?” was the question asked by the Jews of St. John, 
when He was baptizing near the Jordan, and we shall do well to 
put the same question to ourselves individually to-day, and con- 
sider what we are doing, during the season of Advent, to prepare 
for Christ’s coming. Let each ask himself: “Have I cleansed my 
heart by a good Confession? Have I given up any habitual sin? 
Have I kept Sunday holy, and diligently heard the word of God? 
Have I said my prayers devoutly in the morning and at night? 
Am I living at peace with my friends and neighbors?” 

Surely you will not shrink from this self-examination, and put 
off amendment until the hour of death, when Jesus, Judge of the 
living and dead, is calling you to appear before Him, and will no 
longer listen to your prayers for mercy, unless you possess perfect 
contrition. 

Who art thou, O man, thou who in thy pride exaltest thyself 
above others? Remember that dust thou art, and to dust thou 
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shalt return; what ground can dust and ashes have for pride? 
How stands it with thy soul? Art thou good and pious, still a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, as thou wast after Baptism? Or art 
thou a slave to evil habits, groaning under the burden of sin and 
in bondage to Satan? Is God thy friend, and is it thy delight to 
think of Him and do everything with the pure intention of pleas- 
ing Him? Art thou sad or indifferent when men in their audacity 
transgress His Commandments? Art thou charitable, and ready 
to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of thy neighbor, or 
art thou hard-hearted, unjust, quarrelsome and revengeful? Ex- 
amine thy conscience well before Confession, and ask thyself every 
night: “How do I stand before God? How do I treat my fellow- 
men? Am I a just man or a sinner? If I died to-night, should 
I be placed among the elect or among the condemned at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ?” 

This is the question of Advent—the most important question 
that we can ask, since our fate for all eternity depends upon the 
answer given to it. Let us beseech our dear Saviour to give us 
grace to face death and the judgment without fear. Amen. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
ST. JOHN’S PREACHING 


“He preached. the baptism of penance.”—John, iii, 3. 

If St. John, our Lord’s holy Precursor, were to appear in our 
midst to-day, he would certainly say to us: “Do Penance, prepare 
the way of the Lord; make haste to cleanse your souls from sin 
by true repentance and by a worthy reception of the Sacraments, 
if you desire your Divine Saviour to be born spiritually in your 
hearts, and to bestow upon you His grace and love.” 

Do Penance! The axe is laid at the root of the trees, and every 
tree that beareth not good fruit will be cut down and cast into 
the fire. It is high time for you to amend your ways, otherwise 
you will have to encounter all the terrors of the judgment. 

It is not difficult to imagine what St. John would say to the 
proud and uncharitable rich, the immoral, drunken, quarrelsome, 


idle people of the present day, and to their frivolous sons and 
daughters, 
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The fruits of Penance are not merely a few pious practices: 
they consist of an honest effort to keep the Commandments of 
God and Holy Church, to love God, to follow Christ, to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, and to do one’s duty in life. Our salvation jg 
no more guaranteed by our bearing the name of Christian than was 
that of the Jews by their claiming to be descendants of Abraham, 
When the axe is laid to the roots of an unfruitful tree, its down- 
fall is at hand, and in the same way the judgment of God is not 
far from a worthless man, who persists in his career of vice. To 
such sinners our Lord cries: “Except you do Penance, you shall 
all likewise perish.” 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord—tEvery valley shall be filled.” 
This is symbolical language; when a great king announces his in- 
tention to visit the inhabitants of some remote valley, every effort 
is made to render his journey safe and easy. We ought to take 
far greater pains in preparing for the Lord of Heaven and earth, 
who deigns to visit us and bring us joy at Christmas. If a raging 
torrent of passion has worn deep valleys in our hearts, they should 
be filled up with good works. When despondency and cowardice 
overwhelm us, so that we lose confidence in God’s help, our hearts 
are like gloomy chasms into which no sunlight penetrates. We 
cease to feel delight in prayer and in hearing God’s Word, and 
fleshly desires, envy, hatred and uncharitableness take possession 
of our souls. These chasms must be filled up (1) with firm faith 
in God’s providence, without whose consent not a sparrow falls to 
the ground, (2) with unwavering hope in His mercy, which never 
fails those who trust Him, and (3) with fervent love of God, who 
makes all things work together for good for those who love Him. 

“Every mountain and hill shail be brought low.” Whenever 
any bad habit, pride, self-love, or self-indulgence has assumed the 
proportions of a mountain, we must try to remove it by the virtue 
of humility; always recognizing our own weakness more and more 
thoroughly, and relying very little on our own strength and very 
much on God’s assistance. “The crooked shall be made straight.” 
If our thoughts, words and works are not directed with a pure 
intention to God, but are motived by earthly desires and passions, 
everything in us is crooked and tends to a wrong aim. We must 
in this case order .all our ways and all that we do in accordance 
with God’s will, otherwise we shall never enjoy salvation and hap- 
piness. “The rough ways shall be made plain.” All the harm that 
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we have ever done to our neighbors in this world must be made 
good, whether the injury affects their reputation or their property, 
and all feelings of enmity must be abandoned. Whatever is rough 
and offensive in our words and deeds, all uncharitableness, vindic- 
tiveness, hatred and ill-will must be smoothed down and set aside 


forever. 
My Brethren, if we purify our hearts with tears of true contri- 


tion, wash from them every stain of sin, and adorn them with 
goodness and virtue, we shall “see the salvation of God,” as did 
the people in St. John’s time. We shall even now enjoy the 
sweetness of the peace that Jesus brings with Him, and we shall 
become worthy to share the eternal happiness which the Son of 
God has prepared for us. Amen. 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
SIMEON’S PROPHECY 


“Behold the child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel.”—Luke ii, 34. 

To-day we think of our new-born Saviour among good people, 
who exulted with holy joy at the happiness granted them as a 
reward for their piety and perseverance in prayer, inasmuch as 
they were permitted to behold their Saviour and Redeemer, and to 
receive His blessing for time and for eternity. Aged Simeon took 
the Divine Infant into his arms, and exclaimed: ‘Now dost Thou 
dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy Word in peace, 
because my eyes have seen Thy salvation.” He went on to utter 
avery important prophecy, saying: “This Child is set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted.” Hence to those Jews who refused to 
acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah and to accept His doctrines, 
He would prove the occasion of ruin and downfall, but those who 
were willing to recognize Him and obey His law would through 
Him attain to a joyful resurrection and eternal life. 

This prophecy was addressed primarily to the Jews, but it is 
fulfilled also among ourselves. Our Lord is not to blame for 
anyone’s condemnation, because He has supplied us abundantly 
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with means of securing our salvation. He is no more responsible 
for the loss of any soul than is a platform from which a drunken 
man falls and breaks his neck. 

My Brethren, may the Saviour of the world be to us the means 
of salvation, not of condemnation! Let us never forsake Him 
in order to stand well with the enemies of God and Holy Church, 
who spread false doctrines and lead vicious lives. To such He 
is indeed “set for a fall.’ We can always find consolation in 
Jesus, when we have to suffer contradiction or persecution for 
the sake of justice and truth. Virtue and vice are ever antago- 
nistic one to another, and a man’s goodness can be proved genuine 
only if it withstands the fire of temptation. Our trials and pas- 
sions are the greatest tests of our virtue, and we read in the Lives 
of the Saints how persistently the devil tries to put a stop to 
pious practices and righteous undertakings. 

“And thy own soul a sword shall pierce.” This prophecy, 
addressed to our Lady, was indeed fulfilled when her Divine 
Son was insulted and blasphemed by the Jews, and still more 
when she stood by the Cross, and watched Him die in agony. Her 
tender heart was truly pierced by a sword of anguish; her sorrows 
were fathomless. 

Should we not sympathize with our own dear Mother’s suffer- 
ings, and beg her to obtain for us the grace of perfect contrition 
for our sins, since they caused the Passion and Death of her 
beloved Son. Let us say: 





“Holy Mother, pierce me through, in my heart each wound 
renew, 
Of my Saviour crucified.” 


My Brethren, this is the last Sunday in the year. Let us look 
back and see what countless benefits God in His goodness has 
bestowed upon us during the past twelve months; let us thank 
Him for His mercies, and ask forgiveness for all our sins, re- 
solving never to sin again. If we do this, He will give us alla 
happy new year. Amen. 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THE GARB OF THE CHRISTIAN 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“Put you on the Lord Jesus Christ.”—Rom., xiii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Clothing our bodies and our souls. 
2. First necessity, to hide our shame. 
3, Second necessity, to protect health and life. 
4. Third necessity, to make ourselves known to the Master. 
5. Conclusion. 

St. Paul’s words to the early Christians of Rome, in this morn- 
ing’s Epistle, might be addressed to any careless, lazy fellow who 
wants to lie abed in the morning through aversion to the task 
of getting up and dressing. The burden of sleep is still upon him 
and he has not the courage to throw it off; he knows not or 
affects not to know that the hour for rising is come, that the night 
is past and the day at hand and that he should now get on his feet 
and put on his clothes, so as to be able to walk honestly as do those 
who walk in the day. But we should understand, for the thing 
is clear, that this night and sleep and day, this sluggishness and 
putting on of garments, are all purely spiritual in the mind of the 
Apostle and of those who listened to his words. They had but 
recently come out of the gloomy shades of paganism where they 
had long slept the sleep of spiritual death in superstition and sin. 
With faith, the light of Christ had dawned in their souls and the 
garments of His teachings and imitation they must needs put on 
and wear if they would be Christians in fact as well as in name. 
They are reminded of the dark past which they have cast off and 
of the new light that has arisen and bids them arise and garb them- 
selves decently as becomes followers of Christ, showing forth in 
their lives the profession they have adopted in becoming His fol- 
lowers. In other words: “Put ye on the Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

As a Sunday Epistle of the Mass, this admonition is perpetually 
addressed to Christians in all walks of life, upon whom at one 
time or another comes the temptation to be other than Christian in 
their conduct and more especially to such as by grave sin no longer 
wear the garb of Christ, the white garment received in Baptism 
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and recovered in the tribunal of Penance. Now, to wear Jesus 
Christ as the garment of our souls is as necessary, to say the 
least, as is necessary the apparel with which we clothe our bodies, 
A sincere Christian should no more think of appearing in the sight 
of God and His angels without this livery than of walking in the 
street at noon-day or going out in the depth of winter clad in the 
garments of his nativity. A consideration of this kind may help 
us in realizing this great truth so strikingly expressed in the bold 
language of the Apostle. 

First Point—When the first parent of the human race stood in 
his native state of innocence before the God who made him, he 
was arrayed in nature’s garments, like the lilies of the field; and not 
only was he decent in this apparel and “walked honestly as in the 
day,” but magnificent even, like the lilies, more splendid than Solo- 
mon in all his glory. But shame came upon him and his consort: 
“and when they perceived themselves to be naked, they sewed to- 
gether fig leaves and made themselves aprons.” Whence this dis- 
grace that necessitated the covering from sight of man’s physical 
nakedness? From sin, as our holy religion and the Scriptures teach 
us: “And He said to him (Adam): ‘and who hath told thee that 
thou art naked, but that thou hast eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst not eat?’?” With the consciousness 
of sin and guilt came the sense of shame that drove them to cover 
their bodies and hide the form which before, while they were sin- 
less, was without any such stigma. It is with us as with our 
fathers and we, too, must bear the humiliation and conceal the re- 
proach as best we can, the dishonor of sin in the flesh. 

What is true of the flesh is even more obviously true of the 
soul. It is a law of our being that when we throw off the ob- 
servance of the law of God, we cast off the garment of our spiritual 
decency, expose the shame of our nakedness and the disgrace of 
our animalism before the face of Heaven. Such a soul wears the 
works of darkness and walks in the night, fearful to disclose in the 
light her offensiveness, for God loathes that soul as an ugly and 
hideous thing and has been able to prepare no more fitting place to 
hide it away forever than the dark pit of eternal ignominy. Faith 
perceives this gross indecency of the sinner in the sight of God 
and the angels and St. Paul exhorts us, if we are in this pitiable 
condition, to put on again the Lord Jesus Christ, that is, to get 
under the cover of God’s law and its faithful observance. 
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Baptism was our first spiritual garment, “for as many of you as 
have been baptized in Christ,” says the Apostle, “have put on Christ.” 
And when the Blood of the Redeemer was thus applied to our 
souls, wrought mystically into a robe of candor and innocence, the 
Church accompanied the gift with these words: “receive this white 
garment which mayest thou carry without shame before the judg- 
ment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ that thou mayest have ever- 
lasting life.” Penance again clothed us when sin had stripped us of 
our birthright and the scandal of our offending cried to Heaven 
for vengeance; and again we walked decently in the day dressed 
in the raiment that proclaimed us followers of Christ, having put 
Him on again by the grace of His friendship and pardon. As long 
as we remain in this state and persevere in fidelity to our God and 
Master, we go clothed with that justice or righteousness of which 
holy Job spoke when he said: “I was clad with justice: and I 
clothed myself with my judgments, as with a robe.” We speak of 
charity as of a mantle and are told that it “covereth a multitude of 
sins”; aye, and all the ugliness thereof. But this charity which is 
love of God, the “bond of perfection,” what is it fundamentally 
but freedom from sin? And its mantle can cover us and our 
transgressions only when we have cast off “the works of dark- 
ness. No soul has put on that garment who “walks in rioting and 
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drunkenness,” “in chambering and impurities, in contention and 
envy.” 

Although no man may boast of his innocence or the value of his 
repentance, for St. Paul knew not how he stood in the ‘sight of 
God for blame or praise, and we must ever take heed lest we fall, 
still our condition when we have honestly sought to put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ speaks of the noble pride that is in us by reason 
of the livery we wear. It is the livery of Him who to His de- 
tractors boldly said and alone could say: ‘Which of you shall con- 
vince Me of sin?” He feared no man’s accusation. And the 
more becomingly we wear Him as our soul’s vesture, the more the 
consoling conviction will take root within us that our offenses are 
pardoned, our uncleanness washed away and our sins, even though 
they had been as red as scarlet, are made as white as snow. The 
new Adam spoke thus; and the children of the new Adam whose 
likeness they bear upon them can in some measure share in that 
security of conscience and pride of soul as long as they keep their 
garment unstained. For where there is no sin, there is no shame. 
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Second Point.—We wear clothes for another reason. To man 
alone of all the animate things of creation has nature refused a pelt 
proof against the rude assaults of the elements. The beast jg 
protected naturally by his thick skin and fur, the bird by his 
feathers, and the human animal alone dressed in his native garb 
is doomed to succumb to exposure, being created too weak to cope 
with the blasts and killing frosts, the excessive heat and the other 
inclemencies of the weather. And if there are exceptions, few they 
are like the Indian guide whose rugged fortitude under scant gar- 
ments and the stress of a hard Canadian cold spell astonished the 
English tourist shivering in his abundant furs and prompted him 
to ask the redskin how he did it. The savage, in cotton trousers 
and moccasins, eyed nonchalantly the paleface and expressed the 
wish to know if the latter’s face suffered in the cold. Being as- 
sured in the negative, he replied: “Well, Injun, him face all over.” 
Our flesh and frame must be covered and protected if we would 
avoid sickness and death. 

The soul, too, since the fall of man, must contend with the 
violent and persistent elements of temptations and the things ad- 
verse to man’s salvation. He is exposed to the contagion of sin 
and vice. And he is as little able to withstand the forces that 
threaten spiritually as physically. The pressure of evil on his 
natural strength is too great and the object of his sojourn in this 
world cannot be attained if he trusts in himself alone. The Saviour 
Himself said it: “Without Me you can do nothing.” The storms 
will blow, the elements will rage, all nature and hell and his own 
traitorous concupiscence will rise up against him, and if he stands 
in the nakedness of his natural birthright, he will fall to disaster 
and ruin. He must put on another garb, the one Christ offers him, 
which is Christ Himself; in it alone is salvation. 

Now, if the covering of our shame is a sinless robe, the protec- 
tion of our native debility is the religious practices proposed to 
our observance after the manner of the teachings and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the mantle He has bequeathed to 
us, His children, and expects us to wear if we desire to live. God 
that He was, and needing no help, He prayed none the less, even 
spent whole nights in prayer, as we know from the Gospel. He 
became weak to be like us and to teach us how to be strong; and 
if we put Him on by prayer, we will “put on strength,” “put on 
justice as a breastplate,” “put on the armor of light,” “the whole 
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armor of God.” If we would clothe ourselves as it behooves a 
decent Christian to be clothed, we should be careful to cover our- 
selves with the shield of the Sacraments frequently received, as 
our Divine Model was scrupulous to receive Baptism at the hands 
of John, or as He suffered Himself to be brought to the Temple and 
circumcized, although He was not under the law. The garment 
of the Catholic walking in the day and in safety is assiduous at- 
tendance at Mass on Sunday and respect for the law that pre- 
scribes penitential works, even as the Lord attended the synagogue 
and fasted in the desert. By religious performance as well as by 
teaching was He known to men and by religious practices are His 
followers known to Him; and herein lies the secret of their spir- 
itual life and health and strength. 

Those rich in this world’s goods cater to the comforts of the 
body and wear costly apparel, silks and furs, purple and fine 
linen. And the children of light who are wiser in their generation 
than the children of darkness, being endowed with the wealth of 
God’s grace, are precise in the manner in which they look after 
the welfare of their souls. The habit of prayer, the exercise of 
the presence of God, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, pious prac- 
tices and devotions, these and others are the armor and adorn- 
ment they seek for the spirit that needs support. And thus more 
secure against the evils that beset them in the path to God than are 
the bodies of the rich in their coverings, they go through life pure 
and strong and come to eternal life prepared to enjoy it. 

Third Point.—The clothes, of course, do not make the man, as 
we sometimes hear it preached by people sartorially inclined, for 
a king may wear rags and still be a king and costly garments may 
cover the body of a Saint. Yet it is true that the apparel doth oft 
proclaim the man, and the woman, too, for that matter, for the 
male and female of the species are known by the dress each wears. 
Thus, the judge’s robe, the uniform of the soldier and sailor, the 
insignia of the officer, even the peculiar clothes of the laborer and 
of the various tradesmen and mechanics, indicate to the eye the 
habits at least of the man, and man is made largely by his habits. 
Therefore it would seem that to assume such or stich a dress is 
ordinarily to announce the manner of man we are or the réle we 
intend to play. 

The vesture of the soul, when that vesture is Christ Jesus our 
Lord, does infinitely more than this, for it gives us a new per- 
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sonality. It acts like one of the Sacraments of the Church, which 
not only signify that a change takes place within us, but actually 
effect it. Taken on as our spiritual garb Christ elevates us to a 
new plane, transforms our nature and makes us so like Himself as 
to be almost other christs with Him. For grace is the rébe we 
wear, and by grace, as the Prince of the Apostles teaches, we are 
made sharers of the Divine nature. So that it may be truly said 
of those who put on and wear the likeness of the Saviour in their 
sculs what St. John the Divine says of those who received Him 
when He came unto His own: “He gave them power to be made 
the sons of God, to them that believed in His name, who are 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” What a marvelous raiment is this which 
not only adds dignity to appearance but makes us in a sense worthy 
of the dignity and glory of being the children of God and as such 
recognized by Him, for it was Christ who said: “I know Mine!” 
There is a decorum of dress in human society, punctiliously 
honored in certain circles, disregard for which exposes the de- 
linquent to non-recognition and rejection. The drawing-room of 
the rich is open to none but those who observe the etiquette of 
style and the cut of fashion. No creature of God, no Christian, 
no Catholic especially has the right to appear in the sight of His 
Maker in the rags of sin and Divine displeasure. The august pres- 
ence of the King of Heaven, perceived here below by faith, is a 
presence that deserves consideration and regard from His creatures 
and subjects. This earth, the place wherein we dwell until we are 
transported to the heavenly, is His terrestrial court. It is His 
Divine prerogative to rule as to what sort of an appearance we shall 
make when we come before Him. It is His privilege to reject 
those who refuse to procure for themselves the garment that befits 
the Divine Presence, here below as well as above in Heaven. If we 
have not on the livery of His Son, the King does not know us. 
All others are strangers and outcasts; they belong to some other 
master, for they wear another’s livery. And that other master is 
God’s enemy, for He has told us that he who is not with Him is 
against Him and that we cannot serve two masters. He no more 
acknowledges them as His than does the lord of the marriage feast 
acknowledge as his guest the man who came in not having on the 
wedding garment and for his unwillingness to dress himself decently 
was cast into the exterior darkness and left to weep and gnash his 
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teeth. The sheep of His flock He knows, but the intruder who 
comes in by the window is a thief and a robber; or it is a wolf that 
cannot conceal itself even in a sheep’s clothing. In the army of 
the Lord engaged in fighting the forces of evil in the world, every 
soldier is dressed alike in the colors of the Leader and needs no 
other pass-word or countersign than the dress of his profession. 
As in the armies of this world, this is what distinguishes friend and 
foe. And we know what the uniform of the enemy means to the 
soldier on the firing line; those thus accoutred are a force which it 
is his business to destroy. And so any other spiritual dress but 
the robe which is Christ Jesus our Lord is a target for the wrath 
of the Almighty and dooms its wearer to destruction and eternal 
woe, for “he who is not with Me, is against Me.” 

Conclusion.—St. John in the Apocalypse speaks of the vision 
which he beheld of a great multitude of all nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and in the sight 
of the Lamb of God. “And,” he continues, “‘one of the ancients an- 
swered and said to me: ‘these that are clothed in white robes, who 
are they? and whence came they?’ And I said to him: ‘My Lord, 
Thou knowest.. And He said to me: ‘these are they who have 
washed their robes and have made them white in the Blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore they are before the throne of God and they 
serve him day and night in his temples. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall lead them to the fountains of the 
waters of life and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
The atoning Blood of the Redeemer is offered to us all, as His grace 
needs only our acceptance in order to abound and super-abound. 
This is the garment that alone meets the needs of our souls de- 
based by iniquity, frail against adversity and unfit to appear before 
the God of Majesty. We should put it on. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


BY THE REV. O. MCGUIRE, D.D. 


“Thou art all beautiful, O Mary, and the stain of original sin is not ip 
thee.”—Office of the Immaculate Conception. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The love of mother universal as nature, because it is en. 
graved by the God of nature on the human heart. It instinctively tends 
to idealize its object. 


II. These two truths at foundation of our devotion of Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who (a) is our mother in the supernatural order, (b) because she 
is the natural mother of the Redeemer. 


III. The same God who gave to our nature this fundamental lay 
and natural impulse, freely chose the plan of Redemption in which 
He placed Mary in position of mother to us, (a) showing that He in. 
tended for her our love and honor; (b) showing also that He intended 
to use in the supernatural order this sentiment, which is one of the 
finest of our nature. He must needs in this order give us the ideal. 


IV. Hence the Immaculate Conception is most reasonable. Opposition 
to it most unreasonable and unnatural. Statement of doctrine, what 
it is not and what it is. Opposition founded in ignorance of doctrine, 


V. Reasons for doctrine drawn from fact that she is Mother of 
God. It was revealed to our first parents. 


VI, Lessons we should learn from her life on this feast. 


I. There is one name in human language that never fails to touch 
a sympathetic and responsive chord in the human heart. It was 
among the first words our infant lips learned to lisp; it became more 
dear as years passed and we came to a fuller appreciation of its 
meaning, and now to-day, when we have grown to manhood and 
womanhood, its very sound awakens the noblest of natural feel- 
ings in our souls. Its mention brings back rushing to our minds 
the fondest recollections, the most pleasant memories of our past 
lives. Amid the bustle of a cold and heartless world it falls on our 
ears like the music of the harp of David bidding the stormy sea of 
our passions be still, recalling the time when we were without sin or 
sorrow, guilt or guile, leading us back to the lost paradise of our 
childhood’s innocence. That word is the sweet and hallowed name 
of MOTHER. And hence there is, in the order of nature, one 
virtue which blooms in the human heart when all others have faded. 
So universally is this virtue found in the human heart, so deeply is 
it rooted in human nature, that the man who apparently lacks itis 
at once said to be unnatural. That virtue is a man’s love and ft 
spect for the mother who bore him. This sentiment is as universal 
as the human race. The babe that comes to light under the bur- 
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ing sun of the plains of Africa clings to its mother with as great 
affection as does the royal heir in the gilded palace, and she is as 
dear to him as a queen or princess is to her child. It is true that 
we meet some in whom this sentiment would seem to have become 
extinct. But, my Brethren, it only seems so. A man may have 
spent years far away from the influence of home and mother; he 
may have become intoxicated by the pleasures of the world; he 
may have become hardened by vice; he may have embittered the 
declining years of the mother that bore him, or sent her with a 
broken heart to a premature grave, but even to him there will come 
moments of reflection when the natural instinct will burst forth in 
tears to bedew the memory of a neglected mother. What, then, is 
the source of a sentiment so sacred, so universal, so profound? This 
love of mother is natural to man, because it is engraved by the 
God of nature on the human heart. A man may, for a time, stifle 
conscience and prove derelict to duty, but he can not suppress his 
nature. He who gave us the command to love and honor our 
parents has also given us the natural impulse to do so. In the abuse 
of free will we may act contrary to it, but we can not wipe it out 
from our hearts. It is the law of nature, and nature will in the 
end assert itself. 

One of the first effects of this natural affection is to idealize is 
object. This is true even in the natural order. The child paints, 
nay, more, sees, its mother as the most beautiful and lovable of 
creatures. Our own mother may have had her faults. We all have 
our faults. They are rooted in our fallen nature. But this senti- 
ment of nature inclines us to forget and shut out from view the 
faults and remember only the qualities that made her lovable. We 
can not tolerate any reference to these faults in our presence. And 
mark well that this intolerance, this jealousy for the object of 
filial affection, is not only not blamed in us, but considered among 
the noblest traits of our nature. Hence this tendency, far from be- 
ing one of which we feel ashamed, is one of which we feel proud, 
one which we all feel ennobles us, one against which we feel we 
can not act without acting against conscience, without acting against 
nature, without acting against the God of conscience and of nature. 
The result of all this is that we would have the object of that natu- 
tal affection without spot or stain, we would have her the ideal 
which perfect love demands. Such is the source of natural filial 
affection—a law of nature coming from the Author of nature; and 
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such is its tendency—its craving an ideal object corresponding to 
perfect love. 


II. These two facts lie at the foundation of all the honor, love, 
and respect, that are paid to the Blessed Virgin by the children of 
the Catholic Church. We so love and honor her because we are 
taught that in the new order of grace and redemption she is truly 
our mother, and that God, who selected and prepared her for that 
position, adorned her with all grace to fulfill that ideal. It is, ing 
word, due to the relation which she holds toward us in the scheme 
of redemption. What is that relation? We believe that in the new 
order of redemption Mary is the mother of the human race regen- 
erate. We believe that as Eve was the mother of the fallen race. 
so Mary is the Mother of the regenerate children of Adam. We be- 
lieve; with St. Paul, that Christ is the new Adam—that in the 
scheme of redemption we who have been redeemed by His precious 
Blood and partake of His merits are made one family, one body of 
which He is the Head and we are the members. This is clearly the 
doctrine of St. Paul, who founds our right to Heaven on our 
brotherhood with Jesus Christ, to whom belongs by right of inheri- 
tance the kingdom of His Eternal Father. By the sanctifying grace 
of redemption we become the adopted children of God, brothers of 
Jesus Christ, and thereby heirs of Heaven. Hence the Apostle says 
that Christ is the first born and that we are His brethren, that He 
is the Heir and we are the co-heirs, that He is the Head and we are 
the members. But the mother of the First Born must be the 
mother of His brethren; the mother of the Heir must be the mother 
of the co-heirs; the mother of the Head must be the mother of the 
members. She is, therefore, our mother, because she is the mother 
of Jesus, the mother of the redeemed because she is the mother of 
the Redeemer, and the relation of mother in which she stands to 
us is the necessary consequence of the relation of natural mother 
which she holds to Him. Accordingly she became our mother at 
the moment she became the mother of the God-man, at the mo- 
ment she conceived the Word Incarnate in her pure womb. From 
the Cross beneath which she stood with the beloved disciple, 
St. John, He declared her to be our mother. He did not then con- 
stitute her, make her, our mother. He but gave public and solemn 
declaration to what was already the fact, and a fact of God’s own 
choosing and making. 
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Ill. Now from what has been hitherto said let us gather up and 
fx our attention on a few plain truths. 

Firstly, the God of nature has implanted in our hearts a natural 
and insuppressible impulse of love and respect toward the person 
who stands toward us in the relation of mother. In the whole range 
of its manifestations it is one of the finest and most ennobling traits 
of our being. Secondly, one of its immediate effects is to idealize 
its object. In the next place, let us remember that the mission of 
Christ was to restore all things, to reform and elevate the whole 
man. His mission was not, therefore, merely to propose to the 
human intellect a number of abstract truths for acceptance, but to 
redeem and renovate man’s whole being, elevating and purifying 
every faculty of his soul, every noble impulse, sentiment, or aspira- 
tion of his heart. Again, let us remember that the same is the God 
of nature who created us, and established the laws of our nature, 
and who has redeemed us, and freely chosen the plan and manner 
in which He has redeemed us. Now in this plan of redemption, 
which He freely chose, He has placed Mary in the relation of 
mother to us. He freely chose to be born of a mother, whom He 
prepared by special graces for that sacred office. And He made 
her our mother. But it was the same God who implanted in 
our nature an instinctive love for the very name of mother. 

We have seen that God intended not only to instruct the mind, 
but to renovate the whole man by turning every faculty of his 
soul, every noble sentiment of His being, to an object in the super- 
natural order worthy of His highest and most ideal aspirations. 
Would He have forgotten in this renovation to give us so potent 
a factor as the instinctive love of mother? We might safely pre- 
sume beforehand that He would not. And the history of man’s 
Redemption shows that as a matter of fact He did not. Giving us 
a mother in this supernatural order, He must needs give us one 
who would be the ideal, without spot or stain, worthy at all times 
and under all conditions of the highest and most ideal aspirations 
of our being—an ideal mother, a mother immaculate. 

What wonder, then, that the Church should define for us the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. And it is not we alone, of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, who have recognized the truth 
of this dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The faithful chil- 
dren of the Church in all ages have given veneration and glory to 
Mary, our mother, conceived without sin. In the early ages of the 
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Church, when the life of Christ permeated the lives of all Chris. 
tians, the doctrines of Mary’s sinlessness was implicitly believed 
and held. The Fathers called her the most pure, immaculate, most 
holy, most innocent; they said that she was holier than the Saints, 
purer than the angels, that stain of sin never defiled her holy soul, 
And they vied with one another in describing how pleasing to God 
was the soul of her, who is “our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 
We must confess that during part of the Middle Ages this truth was 
to some extent obscured. Many of the most learned Doctors and 
most devoted sons of the Church of this period pass it by with 
scarce a notice. But this is due to the fact that the universality of 
original sin, and the need of redemption for all, were being insisted 
upon to a great extent. Then there arose the great controversies 
that ultimately divided Christianity, and this truth was forced into 
the background, but only to shine forth a little later with greater 
splendor and magnificence: the feast was celebrated throughout the 
world. Pope after Pope forbade any one to speak or write against 
this doctrine. The learned and ignorant, the hierarchy and the 
faithful, joined in giving glory to our stainless Mother. Finally, it 
was demanded that it should be proclaimed a dogma; and in 1854, 
surrounded by the bishops and archbishops of the whole world, 
Pius IX. defined it as a dogma of our faith. Since then it has been 
laughed at and ridiculed, but only because the scoffers knew not the 
meaning of this beautiful doctrine of our Church. To Catholic 
hearts the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of our Mother 
has become dearer and dearer, until to-day the whole Catholic 
world unites in sending to the throne of God its song of praise and 
thanksgiving for the gift of her who alone knew not sin. 

IV. And so the Catholic Church, on this feast, honors this 
ideal Mother under the title of the Immaculate Conception. At 
first thought, it is indeed surprising that any Christian who under- 
stands the doctrine should deny this privilege to the Mother of God, 
to the Mother of the new creation. Some truths there are of our 
holy religion which are not congenial to human nature. Such, for 
instance, is the eternity of punishment. In seeking a reason why 
men deny such truths we can find a natural cause. But you will 
seek in vain for a cause for all that has been said, and written, and 
done, since the days of the Reformation, against Catholic devotion 
to the Mother of God. You will find no cause that can be ex 
plained on natural principles. All who believed Christ to be God, 
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and loved Him accordingly, would have naturally been drawn to 
the Catholic position of love and devotion to the Blessed Mother. 

The reason for this blind opposition, then, which at times amount- 
ed to positive frenzy, can be explained only by supposing the ex- 
istence of an evil spirit, who is opposed to truth and is permitted 
the use of a mysterious influence to arouse the passions of men 
against every truth of Divine revelation. Of all the privileges 
claimed by the Catholic Church for the Mother of God, none has in 
later times been more opposed, ridiculed, sneered at, and misrepre- 
sented, than that of the Immaculate Conception. And yet, to who- 
ever believes Christ to be God, none should appear more reason- 
able, appropriate, natural. For what does this doctrine mean? Or, 
rather, what does it not mean? It has no reference to the super- 
natural manner in which the Man-God was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, in the womb of the Blessed Mother. That is a question of 
the Incarnation and of the virginal conception of Christ. Nor does 
it mean that the Blessed Virgin was thus miraculously conceived 
byherown mother. This is not claimed by Catholic tradition, much 
less by Catholic dogma. And if her conception and birth is some- 
times spoken of as miraculous, it is in the sense that at the time she 
was born her parents had already been advanced in years. The 
Immaculate Conception means, simply, that the Blessed Virgin was 
herself conceived without sin in her own soul. This doctrine, there- 
fore, has a meaning only for those who believe in original sin. We 
are taught by our holy religion that our first parents, Adam and Eve, 
were created in a state of grace and innocence, but that through 
sin they fell from that state, and that we are a fallen race, shar- 
ing in their sin and punishment. This sin which we inherit from 
our first parents is called original sin; and we are all brought into 
this world with its guilt upon our souls. As every child born into 
this world is a descendant of Adam, so is it partaker in its father’s 
guilt from the instant of its conception, when its soul is first united 
to the body. We come into being, therefore, as enemies of God, 
cast out from His sight, stamped with the guilt of our progenitors, 
and, as it were, the slaves and property of the arch-enemy of 
God, Satan. Now the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is a 
solemn declaration by the authority of the Catholic Church, that 
the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, was by a singular privilege ex- 
empt from this curse. In the Bull by which he defined this doc- 
trine, Pius IX., declares “the Blessed Virgin Mother in the first 
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instant of her conception to have been preserved free from aff 
stain of original sin, by the singular grace and privilege of Almighty 
God, and through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
human race.” Understanding, then, the doctrine of original sin, 
and understanding the necessity of the satisfaction made by the 
Saviour, we can easily understand the terms of this definition, | 
means simply, that the pure soul of the Blessed Mother was in its 
creation, in the first instant that it was united to her body, pre. 
served from original sin, was never for an instant stamped with 
guilt, never for an instant the enemy of God. never for an instant 
under the dominion of Satan; but was adorned with grace, and that 
this singular privilege, as all other graces conferred on the human 
race since the fall of Adam, was given through the merits of 
Christ. 

Such is the simple doctrine which, some fifty years ago, aroused 
so much opposition and calumny, and which to-day in many quar- 
ters is referred to as ridiculous or preposterous simpiy because 
men will wilfully misunderstand and misrepresent the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. It is related of Dr. Brownson, the great 
Catholic reviewer and author, that, at the time of the definition of 
this dogma, he chanced to meet an old acquaintance who twitted 
him for having so easily swallowed this latest Bull of the Pope, 
and proceeded at once to describe it as absurd and preposterous. 
The doctor, without attempting to reason with him on that subject, 
led him by degrees to other topics, and finally asked him what he 
thought of original sin. Oh! he did not believe in any such thing 
at all! That was to him more than absurd. The man did not be- 
lieve in the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, but he 
believed that he was himself immaculately conceived. 

V. What has been already said, should sufficiently show how 
appropriate it is that Almighty God should give us such a mother 
without spot or stain, the ideal mother of the new creation. But 
she is our Mother because she is the Mother of Christ. That she is 
the Mother of the God-Man, of the Redeemer, makes her the Mother 
of the adopted children of God, of the redeemed. And when we 
consider her not only as our Mother, but especially as the Mother 
of God Himself, then every Christian sentiment, even apart from 
Scripture, tradition and definition, forces upon us the appropriate: 
ness, the necessity of the Immaculate Conception. Could anything 
be more abhorrent to our Christian feelings than to suppose that 
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the God of all sanctity was born of a woman who had once been 
under the empire of Satan? It is the universal law of grace, as 
defined by St. Bernardine, that when Almighty God selects any 
creature for sublime office, he adorns that creature with all grace 
befitting that office. Could there be any office more sublime than 
that of Mother of God? The nearer any creature approaches to 
God, the greater its sanctity. Can we conceive of any relations 
which would bring a creature nearer to God than that of becoming 
His mother? And she was His mother. Let us never forget this 
truth, my Brethren, though we can never fathom it. She was His 
Mother. He was her Child, flesh of her flesh, and bone of her 
bone. On that blessed night when she laid Him on a little straw 
in the manger, He was still the Eternal God, Supreme Lord of all 
creation. The spheres of the material universe went their way 
harmoniously in obedience to His Will. Cherubim and Seraphim 
bowed down before His cradle. All creation must obey Him. They 
are all but His creatures and His servants. She alone, as His 
Mother could take Him into her arms, and, looking into His coun- 
tenance, see reflected there the image of her own soul. She alone 
could address Him in words that bewilder our feeble understanding: 
My Child, my Son, and my God! Can there be conceived a more 
sublime office? Can there be a nearer approach to God? The 
Seraphim who surround His Throne have never been stained by 
sin, and must we think of His mother as at one time its slave? The 
lips of Isaias, that they might be worthy to deliver the message of 
the Most High, were cleansed with a burning coal from the altar. 
And shall she who gave birth to the Word Incarnate be thought 
of as at any time tainted? Jeremias, because of his mission as 
prophet, and John the Baptist, because he was to go forth as a herald 
to announce the coming Redeemer, were sanctified in their mothers’ 
wombs. And surely a greater sanctity, a higher privilege was re- 
served for her, who was to bring Him into the world. It is grace 
only that makes us great in the eyes of God. If her sanctity, as 
her office was to be singular and above all others, it could be made 
so only by a singular and extraordinary privilege of grace, by a grace 
not vouchsafed to any other child of Eve. Others had been sancti- 
fed in the womb. For her was reserved the grace of Immaculate 
Conception. 

He who in His infinite wisdom and foreknowledge selected her 
from among all creatures for this sublime dignity of Mother of 
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God, willed that she should be distinguished from all others by this 
peculiar characteristic of grace. And this decree of His omnipotent 
Will He revealed to our first parents, when, addressing the Serpent 
in the Garden of Eden, He said: “I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” The woman mep. 
tioned here in the Blessed Mother of the Redeemer. There is to 
be eternal enmity between her and Satan, and, therefore, between 
her and sin. It should never have power over her. Sin had ep. 
tered into the world, and God saw it pass upon all men and en. 
velop them as a deluge. But He ordained that Mary, the Mother 
of the promised Saviour, should rise triumphant over the waters 
of this universal deluge like the Ark of Noe, to which Christian 
tradition has compared her. Therefore could He address her, 
“Thou art all fair, my beloved, and there is no stain in thee.” 

VI. For this signal grace, bestowed on the Blessed Virgin, as 
for all graces vouchsafed to every creature, the glory belongs to 
God. He has signally honored her. He has made her our mother, 
and we honor her as such. But she is proposed to us not only as 
our mother, but as our model, not only for our honor, but for our 
instruction and imitation. Christ is the great model and pattem 
which we must copy in our lives, because by His life He has taught 
us how we must live as Christians. That creature is the greatest 
Saint who comes nearest to Christ in imitating His Example. For 
this reason Mary is the greatest of Saints, occupies the highest 
place in Heaven, and is, after Christ, the great model for the lives 
of her children. Yes, my Brethren, the place occupied by her in 
Heaven is not exactly due to her Immaculate Conception, nor yet 
to the fact that she is the Mother of God. To what then? To 
her fidelity. She was faithful to trust. She was faithful to grace, 
and performed the Will of God in the humble station of life in 
which God had placed her. She did her duty. 

Let us here learn the first lesson on this her feast. It is that our 
sanctity and greatness in the eyes of God do not depend on doing 
what is great in the eyes of the world, but in the right performance 
of our duties, however humble, in the station of life in which God 
has placed us. Let us also learn from her to value and esteem 
grace above every consideration of this world. The grace which she 
received in her Immaculate Conception she guarded jealously at al 
times. Therefore shall all generations call her blessed! Sin only 
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can deprive us of grace, and let us learn from her a hatred of sin. 
This again we can best do by imitating in our lives her love of 
home, of solitude, of attention to duty and prayer. But, the most 
consoling of all thoughts on this blessed feast is that she whom we 
honor has the power to help us by her intercession, and that we 
can call upon her for assistance, for she has a mother’s heart and 
a mother’s love to hearken to our prayers. 

Let us, then, on this day and henceforth put new fervor in the 
words we often repeat: “Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 





SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


ON DEATH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“The dead rise again.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Of all our Lord’s miracles, the raising of the 
dead aroused most attention. To this class of miracles He appeals in to- 
day’s Gospel. Appropriate at this time to think of death and of the final 
resurrection. 

I. The certainty of death. Whatever is uncertain in life, death 1s cer- 
tain. We carry the seeds of dissolution. Death the humiliation of man 
(Isaias, xiv, 10-11), it is the great leveller. No human endowments can 
withstand death (Eccles. xii, 7). The death of those dear to us. Progress 
of disease—final collapse—the last breath. Necessary now to look death 
in the face (Job xiv, xxi.). 

II. Death the penalty of sin. Why is there death? This we can learn 
only from Christ. Imagine an inhabitant of another deathless world 
coming to earth having an all-comprehending vision. All around he sees 
death. If he asks “Why?” there is only one answer—“Because of sin” 
(Wisdom, i, 13; Eccles., xx, 33. Also Romans, viii, 10). This helps us 
to realize the evil of sin. What happened to Adam and Eve? 

III. Death the entrance to eternity. Death not the end. Judgment 
follows (Heb. ix, 27). This thought drew from Job a cry of shame and 
humiliation (Job vii, 20. x, 2, 4-6. Heb. x, 30, 31). Hence importance of 
remembrance of and preparation for death. 

But “thanks be to God who giveth us the victory’ (1 Cor., xv, 56, 57). 

Still, through Christ, “the dead rose again.” Souls are raised from the 
death of sin; departed souls are raised to heaven; Christ’s resurrection 
is the pledge of our bodily resurrection. 

Conclusion—“Fear God and keep His commandments.” 


Of all the miracles which our Divine Lord worked upon earth, 
those by which He raised the dead to life attracted, naturally, the 
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most attention. To this class of miracle, amongst others, He ap- 
pealed Himself, as a proof of His Divine mission, when, as we are 
told in the Gospel of to-day, St. John the Baptist sent his disciples 
to ask: “Art thou he that art to come, or do we look for another?” 

It was not that St. John himself doubted; but, for the sake of 
his disciples he wished to draw from Christ a public declaration 
that He was indeed ‘that one who was to come,’ in other words, 
the long-expected Messiah whom the Jewish race had so long ex- 
pected, and who had been foretold by the Prophets. 

In answer to the inquiry, Jesus pointed to His works of Divine 
power. “The blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the dead 
rise again.” 

It is appropriate that, during this holy season of Advent, we 
should think of death, and of that final resurrection from the tomb 
of which our Divine Lord’s miracles of raising the dead, and 
above all His own resurrection, by His own Divene power, from 
the grave, are the type and pledge. 


I. THe CEertTAINnty oF DEATH 


Whatever else may be uncertain in this changeful life of ours, 
in which we know not what a day or a moment may bring forth, 
one thing, one future fact, is entirely certain, and it is that we must 
all die. The hour of our death we know not, the manner of it we 
know not, the fact that death inevitably awaits us is one to which 
we cannot be blind if we would. Through all our earthly course 
there hangs over us the shadow of that dread visitant who began 
to pursue us from the moment when we first started on the journey 
of our moral life, who ever hovers close behind us, who will catch 
up with us we know not when, and seize us in his fatal grasp. 

Even if all accidents and sudden catastrophes are warded off 
from us, still this is true. Do we not carry within ourselves the 
seeds of our dissolution? We grow to maturity, and then a natural 
decay sets in, which is a daily dying, a moral sickness long drawn 
out. But we have no such security against a sudden descent of 
our grim enemy. An unsuspected ailment, an unforeseen disaster, 
an inexplicable stopping of life’s functions in one moment may 
give us up to him. Black care rode behind the horseman in the 
fable; black Death is close upon us, and this is no fable, but a 
stern unquestionable truth. 

What a humiliation for man, the noblest of God’s creatures 
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on the earth! In this regard man is likened to the beasts that 
perish ; and they might say to him, as the princes of the world said 
to the great king of Babylon in the parable of Isaias the Prophet 
(xiv, 10, 11): “Thou also art wounded as well as we, thou art 
become like unto us. Thy pride is brought down . . . thy carcass 
is fallen down; under thee shall the moth be strewn, and worms 
shall be thy covering.” 

Death is the great leveller: no pride, no power, no brilliancy of 
talent, no prosperity can stand against death; love itself, strong and 
faithful, cannot bar its entrance, by death all are brought down 
very low. All beauty and comeliness, all that is pleasant and lovely 
in the children of men is marred and corrupted and destroyed by 
the blighting touch of death’s cold hand. Wonderful though man 
is in his high nature as God made Him, endowed with so many 
marvellous powers and gifts, his end is dust—returning to “its 
earth from whence it was taken” (Eccles., xii, 7). 

Some of you have stood by whilst this great tragedy of man’s 
end has been enacted upon those you loved. You have watched the 
devastating inroads of disease; you have seen the ever-growing 
weakness, the final collapse that showed you death was near, the 
struggle of vitality, feebler and feebler, against the forces of dis- 
ruption, the pain you could not relieve and which weakness could 
scarce express, the helpless prostration of every power, the rallies, 
fainter and fainter, by which poor nature strove to keep its hold 
on life, the agony at last, and the gasping sigh that told you all was 
over. Or, more painful, more heart-rending still, you have per- 
haps looked upon one struck down suddenly in the midst of health, 
and the full vigor of life, whom cruel death has stolen from you 
without warning of that which was to come. 

Brethren, I do not say these things to harrow your feelings; but 
because it is well, rather it is necessary now for us who live to 
look this fact of death in the face; to consider the end to which 
we must all come; to see to what is brought all that upon which 
we pride ourselves in life; to realize that we are but dust; that 
we have but a short time to live; that our days upon earth are few, 
that man, as the holy Scripture says, “born of a woman, living 
for a short time . . . cometh forth like a flower and is destroyed, 
and fleeth like a shadow, and never continueth in the same 
state” (Job, xiv); that while “one man dieth strong and hale and 
tich and happy,” and “another dieth in bitterness of soul without 
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any riches, yet they shall sleep together in the dust, and worms 
shall cover them” (Job, xxi). It is necessary, I say, that we 
should think of these things, lest by forgetting them we become 
proud and give ourselves to evil. For thus says the Holy Ghost 
by the mouth of the Preacher: “In all they works remember thy 
last end, and thou shalt never sin.” 


II. DratH THE PENALTY OF SIN 


With this awful phenomenon of death ever before their eyes, 
it could not be but that men should ask the question, “Why is 
there such a thing as death? Why must all men come to this 
dreadful pass?”—and the still more urgent question, “Is there a 
something after death, that undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns?” Brethren, if we are to know any- 
thing of that “undiscovered country” of which the poet speaks, 
the country into which we pass by way of the dark valley of the 
shadows of death, we must learn it from Him by whose power 
the dead are raised, from Jesus, Lord of Life and Master of 
Death, who has walked through that valley of the shadow, who has 
broken the bars of the tomb, and returned, radiant and triumphant 
from that unknown country to tell us what lies beyond. From 
Him alone, by His Divine revelation we must learn why and how 
death came into the world, and what comes after death. We 
cannot pierce beyond the veil ourselves, and no mortal man 
can solve the mystery. Christianity, and Christianity alone has 
solved that mystery and given us the answer to these questions. 

Let us imagine some inhabitant of another world, some world 
where death is not, coming to this earth of ours; a being endowed 
with far-reaching faculties, that could take into view at one glance 
all the world with its varied life and activities. Such a one would 
surely marvel at the energy of mankind, at his work and his ac- 
complishments. He would be saddened, too, by many dreadful 
sights that he would see of human distress and misery ; but, know- 
ing nothing himself of death, would he not marvel more, and would 
he not be saddened more when he saw to what all men must come, 
when he saw the end of all their active energy, of all their great 
achievements, and, taking in the world with his comprehensive 
glance he saw everywhere the dead and dying, everywhere heard 
their dying groans ascending to Heaven? We cannot see and hear 
these things, for we are confined by our limitations within our 
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small circle. But death, and dying agonies are all about us, every 
moment hundreds of our fellow-beings meet their doom, and to 
such a being as we have imagined earth would seem one great 
charnel-house. And if he asked “Why is this?” there is but one 
true answer,—the answer of God, the answer of Christ, the an- 
swer of God’s Church—it is all by reason of sin. “God,” says the 
Book of Wisdom, “made not death, neither hath He pleasure in the 
destruction of the living” (Wisdom, i, 13). But in the beginning 
God said to man because of sin, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast 
taken; for dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” “From 
the woman,” says Ecclesiasticus, “came the beginning of sin, and by 
her we all die” (Eccles., xxv, 33). And St. Paul writes to the 
Romans, “By one man sin entered into the world, and by sin 
death; and so death passed upon all men” (Rom., v. 12) ; and again, 
“If Christ be in you, the body indeed is dead, because of sin; but 
the spirit liveth, because of justification” (Rom., viii, 10). 

Brethren, surely it will help us to realize the hideous evil that 
sin is when we grasp this fact, that one act of mortal disobedience 
against God brought death into the world, with all the pains and 
miseries that precede our final dissolution. For when Almighty 
God created Adam and Eve, He added to their supernatural gifts 
of grace the gift of bodily immortality also, to stand or fall with 
those supernatural gifts. If these were lost, immortality of the 
body would be lost as well, both to them and to their children. 
Alas, so it was: the sin was done; the sentence fell, and all we 
must die the death of the body. 


Ill. DeatH THE ENTRANCE To ETERNITY 


But, Brethren, while death is the effect of sin, it must also be 
considered from another point of view. Were it the end of all 
things for us, were there no future existence, it would be simply a 
thing of horror, to be dreaded, to be thought of as little as possible, 
to be warded off by all means possible and as long as possible, to 
be met, when it came, with all the courage and resignation we 
could summon up. But death is not the end of all; for while the 
body dies the soul is immortal; it cannot die, it will live forever. 
And one day the body, too, will rise again, and will be joined again 
to the soul. So, then, Death is the entrance to Eternity. And the 
revelation of God teaches us that there is a strict judgment to 
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come; that after death we must stand before the Almighty God 
to give an account of our lives, and to receive the reward of those 
things which we have done in the flesh. It is this that forbids us 
merely to put away the thought of death; it is this that makes it 
imperative for us to face death often in the meditation of our 
hearts, and to make life a preparation for that meeting with our 
God. We must never forget it; we cannot afford to forget it 
we dare not forget that “It is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this the judgment” (Heb., ix, 27); judgment in the awful 
light of God’s Sanctity, by the penetrating piercing eye of the 
Divine Omniscience, from which nothing is or can be hid. 

It was this thought that forced from the lips of Job that cry 
of shame and humiliation and dread: “I have sinned: what shall 
I do to Thee, O Keeper of men? Why hast Thou set me opposite 
to Thee?” (Job, vii, 20). “I will say to God: Do not condemn 
me: tell me why Thou judgest me so... hast Thou eyes of 
flesh, or shalt Thou see as man seeth? Are Thy days as the days 
of men, and are Thy years as the years of men, that Thou shouldst 
enquire after my iniquity and search after my sin?” (Job, x, 2, 4-6). 

“We know Him,” says St. Paul to the Hebrews, “that hath said, 
vengeance belongeth to Me, and I will repay”; and again, “The 
Lord shall judge His people. It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God” (Heb., x, 30, 31). 

It is this knowledge, that there is a life after death, and a judg- 
ment after death upon which it depends what that life shall be, 
which makes remembrance of death and preparation for death a 
matter of such importance for us all. 

But, Brethren, if it was sin that brought death into the world; 
and if it is unrepented sin that at the last gives to death its supreme 
terror; if the Apostle says, “The sting of death is sin,” yet he adds, 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (I Cor., xv, 56, 57). Through Christ our Saviour, 
now as in the days of His earthly life, “the dead rise again.” 
Souls are raised from the death of sin: departed souls, after the 
death of the body, by the power of Jesus are raised to the heavenly 
country; and Christ’s own Resurrection is the pledge to us that 
one day, too, this poor flesh of ours shall come forth from the 
tomb, to live forever. Death is the penalty of sin; yes! And 
it is the ante-room of Judgment; but through Christ it is also the 
gate of Heaven. And that death may truly lead us to this glorious 
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consummation, we have one thing to do, which I will tell you in 
the inspired words of the Preacher: “Let us all hear together the 
conclusion of the discourse. Fear God, and keep His Command- 
ments; for that is all man” (Eccl., xii, 13). 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENTISM 


BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“There hath stood one in the midst of you, whom you know not.”—John i, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—As the intellectual pride and indifference to- 
wards Christ and His religion hindered the Jews from knowing Christ 
and His religion, so the same evils hinder many men from knowing 
Christ and His religion. 

I, Religious indifferentism is contrary to right reason. (1) Absolute 
indifferentism is against right reason, (2) Restricted indifferentism is 
against right reason. (3) Liberal indifferentism is against right reason. 
(4) These three kinds of indifferentism are condemned by the Church. 
(5) Is it possible for man to find the true religion? 

II. Religious indifferentism is contrary to Christianity and therefore 
condemned in the Scriptures of the New Testament (1) by Jesus Christ, 
(2) by the Apostles. 

III. Religious indifferentism is a danger for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man. 

Conclusion—Warning against religious indifferentism., 


The bread of life is the Word of God or truth. The mind of 
man hungers and thirsts after truth. Jesus Christ came into this 
world, as He Himself tells us, to give testimony of the truth. He 
is the true light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world, But as the great light of heaven, the sun, is preceded and 
announced by the aurora, so also the true Light that has risen to 
those that sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, was pre- 
ceded by another light which announced its coming. “There was 
a man sent from God,” St. John the Evangelist tells us, “whose 
name was John. This man came for a witness, to give testimony 
of the light, that all men might believe through him. He was not 
the light, but was to give testimony of the light... .” This is the 
testimony of John, when the Jews sent from Jerusalem priests 
and Levites to him, to ask him: “Who art thou?” The Jews were 
at that time expecting the Messiah. “And he confessed, and did 
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not deny: and he confessed: I am not the Christ. And they 
asked him: What then? Art thou Elias? And he said: I am 
not. Art thou the prophet? And he answered: No. They said 
therefore unto him: Who art thou, that we may give an answer 
to them that sent us? What sayest thou of thyself? He said: | 
am the voice of one crying i.. the wilderness, make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Isaias. And they that were 
sent, were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, and said to him: 
Why then dost thou baptize, if thou be not Christ, nor Elias, nor 
the prophet? John answered them, saying: I baptize with water; 
but there hath stood One in the midst of you, whom you know not” 
(John, i, 6-26). The Word has become flesh and dwelt among 
men, full of grace and truth. “For God sent not His Son into the 
world, to judge the world, but that the world might be saved by 
Him, by His grace and truth. He that believeth in Him is not 
judged. But he that doth not believe, is already judged: because 
he believeth not in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And 
this is the judgment ; because the light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than the light: for their works were 
evil. For every one that doth evil hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light, that his works may not be reproved. But he that 
doth truth, cometh to the light, that his works may be made mani- 
fest, because they are done in God” (John, iii, 17, 21). It was this 
darkness, arising from infidelity, error, pride, prejudice, malice 
and indifference, which hindered the Jews and especially their 
leaders, the Pharisees, from knowing Christ, the Sun of truth. And 
it is the same darkness arising from the same evils which renders 
men indifferent towards Christ and His religion in its true form, 
concrete and visible in the Catholic Church, which He has estab- 
lished as the pillar and foundation of truth. This religious it- 
differentism is the curse of the age, and the religious struggle of 
the future will not be between this or that form of religion, but 
between Catholicism and religious indifferentism or no religion 
at all. Religion is of the highest importance for mankind because 
it is the foundation of the temporal and eternal happiness and wel 
fare of the individual as well as of human society. For this ret 
son religious indifferentism is contrary to right reason and faith, 
dangerous to religion, and dangerous to the temporal and eterna 
welfare of the individual as well as of human society. 
Indifferentism, according to its verbal signification, means 10 
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make no distinction; in regard to religion, it means that it is one 
and the same whether a man professes this or that religion, or no 
religion at all. Religious indifferentism, therefore, maintains the 
equal value of all the numerous religions that have prevailed among 
civilized and uncivilized men. How irrational such an equalization 
of all possible contrary beliefs is, is seen from the very fact that 
contradictory statements cannot be at the same time true; that 
truth and error and falsehood can impossibly be of equal value, 
and that false ways and means can impossibly lead to the same end 
and have the same effect as the true way and means. The term 
religious indifferentism is therefore given to all those philosophical 
theories, which, for one reason or another, say that there is no 
obligation resting on man to worship God by believing and prac- 
tising the one true religion. These philosophic theories deny the 
ultimate foundation and origin of all religion, namely man’s ac- 
knowledgement of his dependence on a personal Creator, whom, in 
consequence of this dependence, he is bound to reverence, obey, 
and love. This error is common to all atheistic, materialistic, 
pantheistic, and agnostic philosophies. If there is no God, as the 
atheist professes to believe, or if God be only the sum total of 
the material forces in nature, or if the Supreme Being is the all- 
embracing, all-confounding totality of nature of which human per- 
sonality forms but a part, then the personal relation of man to God 
in which religion takes its rise does not exist. Again, if the hu- 
man mind is incapable of attaining certainty as to whether God 
exists or not, or is even incapable of forming a true idea of God, 
it follows that religious worship is mere foolishness. This error 
is also shared by those who admit the existence of a personal God 
but deny that He demands any worship of His creatures. These 
theories, upon which the rejection of all religion is based, are false. 
Right reason proves that there exists a personal God, of whom 
man can have knowledge by the light of reason alone, and that man 
is dependent upon Him in his life and in all other things more 
than a child is dependent for its life and sustenance upon its par- 
ents; and that as the child, on account of this dependence upon its 
parents, must reverence, love and obey them, so man on account 
of his dependence upon God must reverence love and obey. Him, 
in other words must have and practice religion. This truth is con- 
firmed by the fact that there has never existed a people without 
some kind of a religion. In fact religion originated in revelation 
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made by God to the first man and perfected by Him through many 
subsequent revelations of which the last was that of Jesus Christ, 

Now in distinction from this absolute religious indifferentism, 
a restricted form of this error admits the necessity of religion op 
account, principally, of its salutary influence upon human life 
But it holds that all religions are equally worthy and profitable to 
man, and equally pleasing to God. “God,” they say, “looks only to 
the sincerity of the intention, and everybody can serve Him by 
remaining in the religion in which he has been brought up, or by 
changing it at will for any other that pleases him more.” This 
doctrine is widely advocated to-day on the ground that, beyond the 
truth of God’s existence we can attain to no certain religious 
knowledge; and that, since God has left us thus in uncertainty, He 
will be pleased with whatever form of worship is sincerely of- 
fered Him. The reply to this error consists in the fact that God 
is our beginning and end and has supreme dominion over us; con- 
sequently we owe Him due service which we express by the word 
religion. Now the true religion is the true worship of the true 
God. It is not for man to fashion a worship after his own ideas: 
no one but God can declare to us in what true worship consists, 
and this declaration constitutes the body of revealed truths, whether 
natural or supernatural. To these, if we would attain the end for 
which we came into the world, we are bound to give the assent 
of faith. That God did reveal truths to be believed, laws to be 
observed, and a worship to be rendered, is a fact proved by reason 
and history. It is clear then that no one can profess indifference 
in a matter of such vital importance. “Indifference,” says Addison, 
“cannot be but criminal, when it is conversant about objects which 
are so far from being of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
highest importance.” And can there be anything of higher im- 
portance than that man attain the end for which he was created, 
eternal felicity which he can obtain, not by professing any religion 
he chooses, but only by professing the true religion imposed upon 
him by God. 

Without, however, appealing to the fact of revelation, a little 
consideration will show that this religious indifferentism is wholly 
irrational and absurd. The equalization in value of all religions 
must necessarily be false on account of the intrinsic impossibility 
that they be equally true and good. It is against right reason to 


maintain that it is one and the same what man believes of God 
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and how he worships Him. Even the Turk believes in God. Even 
the pagans have their idea of God. The Jew worships the one 
true God. If belief in God were sufficient, then the Mohamedan 
and Jewish religion would be of equal value with the Christian 
religion. Then it would be difficult to understand why God took 
so many and wise precautions in order to make known to men the 
perfect revelation, why Christ died upon the Cross and the Apostles 
and other holy men and women suffered martyrdom, why the 
Church engaged in a continual conflict to spread and preserve the 
true faith among men. Our ideas concerning the nature and es- 
sence of God, His attributes and the manner in which we worship 
God cannot be indifferent to Him; else we ourselves would be 
indifferent to Him. But He says: “Yea I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee” 
(Jer, xxxi, 3). God is love, and our last end and destiny is 
again love. But how can that be loved which is not known? How 
can man have a perfect love of God if he has no true knowledge 
of Him? Religious ignorance necessarily begets religious indif- 
ference. 

All religions, indeed, may be said to contain some measure of 
truth; and God may accept the imperfect worship of ignorant 
sincerity. But it is injurious to God, who is truth itself, to assert 
that truth and falsehood are indifferent in His sight. Since the 
various religions are in disagreement, it follows that, wherever 
they conflict, if one possesses the truth the others must be in error. 
The constituent elements of religion are beliefs to be held by the 
intellect, precepts to be observed, and a form of worship to be 
rendered. Now the great religions of the world, Judaism, Mo- 
hamedanism and Christianity are in direct antagonism by their 
respective beliefs, moral laws, and forms of worship. To say that 
all these irreconcilable beliefs, laws, and cults are equally pleasing 
to God, is to say that He has no predilection for truth over false- 
hood and error, that true and false are alike congenial to His 
nature. Again, to hold that truth and falsehood equally satisfy and 
perfect the mind of man is to deny that reason has a natural desire 
after, and affinity for, truth. If we turn to the moral side of re- 
ligion there is again a conflict over all the great moral questions. 
Mohamedanism approves of polygamy while Christianity uncom- 
Promisingly condemns it as immoral. If these two religions are 
equally trustworthy guides of life, then there is no such a thing as 
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a fixed moral standard. “All religions are equally good” comes 
to mean nothing else than that religion is good for nothing, 
The religious divisions of mankind, based as they are upon the 
diversities of philosophic thought, are certainly lamentable. It js 
in fact a riddle that nineteen hundred years after the perfect 
revelation of Jesus Christ, the greater part of mankind is stil] g9 
far removed from the true religion. And how much infidelity, 
error, and indifference is not to be found among those who call 
themselves Christians. Should not the innate bent towards, and 
affinity of the human mind for, truth forcibly draw men to the 
true light? But, says our Divine Saviour, “the light has come into 
the world and men love darkness rather than the light: for their 
works were evil” (John iii, 19). Here is seen the evil which sin 
has wrought in the heart of man. Had sin not darkened and stil 
continued to darken the mind of man, we could not easily under- 
stand the indifference which so many men display towards re- 
ligion. The tendency of the human mind, as such, since the fall, 
has been historically towards simple unbelief in matters of re 
ligion: “No truth,” says Newman, “however sacred, can stand 
against it in the long run; and hence it is that in the Pagan world, 
when our Lord came, the last traces of religious knowledge of 
former times were all but disappearing from those portions of the 
world in which the intellect had been active and had a career.” 
There are, perhaps, few men devoid of all religious belief. A 
lack of all religious sentiments has ever been considered an un- 
natural perversity. But there are many who, while acknowledging 
the unique Divine origin and character of Christianity, and its con- 
sequent immeasurable superiority over all rival religions, hold that 
what peculiar Christian Church or sect one belongs to is an indif- 
ferent matter; all forms of Christianity are on the same footing, all 
are equally pleasing to God and serviceable to man. A favorite 
catchword of the indifferent is: “We all believe in one God.” 
One obvious consideration will lay bare the inconsistency of 
liberal indifferentism. If, as this theory admits, God did reveal 
anything to men, then He certainly intended that it should be be- 
lieved. He cannot have meant that men should treat His revela- 
tion as of no importance, or that it should signify one thing to you 
and something entirely different to another, nor can He be indif- 
erent whether men interpret it correctly or incorrectly. If He 
revealed a religion, reason tells us that this religion must be true, 
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and all others that disagree with it must be false, and that He 
desires men to embrace it; otherwise why should He have given 
any revelation at all? It is true that in many places the Scriptures 
furnish to those who assume to interpret them by the light of 
private judgment alone, many occasions of reaching irreconcilable 
conclusions. This fact, however, proves only the falseness of the 
Protestant rule of faith, namely, the Bible interpreted by the light 
of reason alone. The inference that flows from it, is not that all 
interpretations are equally trustworthy, but that since God has 
given us a revelation which is not so fully and clearly expressed 
in the Scriptures that reason alone can grasp it with certainty, He 
must have instituted some authority to teach us what is the con- 
tent of revelation; and this He has done by establishing an in- 
fallible teaching authority in His Church, which is the only ef- 
fective barrier against all indifferentism. 


The Scriptures and the history of the Church prove that Chris- 
tianity from the beginning was a dogmatic religion with a rule 
of faith, a rule of conduct, a definite worship, with promises to be 
fulfilled for those who adhered to the Creed, the discipline and 
worship, and with anathemas for those who rejected them. 


Indifferentism in all its phases was condemned by Pius IX. in 
the Syllabus in four propositions which are: Proposition XV., Any 
man is free to embrace and profess whatever form of religion his 
reason approves of”; XVI., “Men can find the way of salvation 
and can attain to eternal salvation in any form of religious wor- 
ship”; XVII., “We can at least have good hopes of the eternal 
salvation of all those who have never been in the true Church of 
Christ”; XVIII., “Protestantism is only another form of the same 
true Christian religion, and men can be as pleasing to God in it as 
in the Catholic Church.” 


But is it possible for man to know the true religion with any 
certitude? The Rationalist’s answer is: No. The rationalist Les- 
sing in his drama, “Nathan the Wise,” compares God to a father 
who has three sons. He is the possessor of a precious ring which 
he desires to bequeath to one of his sons. In order not to hurt 
the feeling of the other two, he has two perfect imitations of this 
ting made. Then he bequeaths to every one of his sons a ring 
leaving each in the belief that he possesses the genuine one. So 
God acted towards the Jews, Christians and Mohammedans. Each 
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of these parties believes that it possesses the true religion, while 
none of them can know it with any certainty. 

This is a mere fable. He who can form such an idea of God, 
has a most peculiar and an altogether worthless idea of God. For 
God in that case would have deceived the majority of mankind in 
regard to religion as the father deceived his sons. This is an 
obvious blasphemy, a denial of God’s truthfulness and sanctity, 

But how is it possible for man to know the true religion? How 
can in a conflict of a thousand different religious opinions the true 
religion be recognized? How can they extricate themselves from 
error who have been born and brought up in it? And if that is 
impossible, how can it be maintained that God demands of every 
one to embrace the true religion? If among the confusion of the 
various religions the true religion could not be recognized, then, 
indeed, it would be better for every one to remain in his religion, 
and it would be entirely indifferent which religion is professed. But 
this cannot be; for it is contrary to God’s wisdom and goodness. 
If He has revealed truth, He has also distinguished it from error 
by signs which can be easily recognized. And these signs are 
miracles and prophecy. If He has instituted an infallible teaching 
authority, He has also distinguished it with such marks that every 
one can recognize it as His institution. And these marks are the 
Apostolicity, Unity, Universality, and Sanctity of His Church. 

It is quite a different question, whether it is possible for every 
one brought up in heresy to find the true religion. This is evidently 
without a miracle of grace impossible for many. But such men 
have nevertheless the obligation to search diligently for the truth; 
and if in spite of their earnest endeavors they do not find it, then 
only are they free from all guilt. 

Nevertheless it is not indifferent even for those who through no 
fault of theirs are in error, that they live in error. God will not 
hold them responsible for their error; yet their error is a great 
misfortune for them. If the loss of the true religion happened 
to them through any fault of their ancestors, they are laboring, 
so to say, under the consequences of a new inherited sin. The 
Eskimo who is accustomed to live in the night of the northem 
ice-fields, may feel quite comfortable and at ease, but a son of the 
sunny South will with justice pity him. 

Religious indifferentism is not only contrary to right reason, 
but also dangerous to Christianity and, therefore, condemned by 
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it, With what emphasis does not the New Testament insist on the 
necessity of the true Faith. “Go,” says Christ to His Apostles, 
“snd teach all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt., 
xxviii, 19, 20). If the doctrine of Indifferentists were true, such 
a commission would have been wholly superfluous and unnecessary ; 
it would have been just as well to have left the nations in their 
religious beliefs. Then He adds: “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved: but he that believeth not shall be condemned” 
(Mark, xvi, 16). The faith then to be held is evidently not left 
to the choice of the individual, but is expressly enjoined by God 
Himself, and the eternal weal or woe of the individual is made 
dependent upon it. And in fact, every one that wills to be saved 
he must believe just what the Apostles preached, namely the 
Gospel. 

And in order to render the Apostles worthy of belief, Christ 
endowed them not with worldly wisdom by means of which they 
would be enabled to answer all objections with a victorious logic. 


“My speech and my preaching was not in the persuasive words of 


’ 


human wisdom,” says St. Paul, “but in shewing of the Spirit and 
power; that your faith might not stand on the wisdom of men, 
but on the power of God” (1 Cor., ii, 4, 5). He rather gave them 
credentials which to upright minds are convincing. “And these 
signs shall follow them that believe: In My Name they shall cast 
out devils: they shall speak with new tongues. They shall take 
up serpents; and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them: they shall lay their hands upon the sick, and they 
shall recover” (Mark, xvii, 18). The Apostle St. Paul admon- 
ishes us, saying: “Brethren stand fast; and hold the traditions 
which you have learned, whether by word, or by the Epistle” 
(2 Thess., ii, 14). ‘Whosoever revolteth, and continueth not in 
the doctrine of Christ,” says St. John, “hath not God” (2 John, ix). 
“I charge thee, before God and Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
living and the dead, by His coming, and His kingdom,” writes St. 
Paul to Timothy. ‘Preach the word: be instant in season, out of 
season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine. For 
there shall be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
but, according to their own desires, they will heap to themselves 
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teachers, having itching ears: and will indeed turn away their 
hearing from the truth, but will be turned unto fables. But be 
thou vigilant, labor in all things, do the work of an evangelist, fyl- 
fill thy ministry” (2 Tim., iv, 1-5). “I wonder,” St. Paul writes 
to the Galatians, “that you are so soon removed from him that 
called you in the grace of Christ, unto another Gospel. Which js 
not another, only there are some that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from 
Heaven, preach a Gospel to you besides that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema” (Gal., i, 6-8). 

Jesus did not allow that anyone accept and keep only a part of 
His law, but insisted upon the acceptance and observance of the 
whole law. “Amen I say unto you, till Heaven and earth pass, 
one jot, or one tittle shall not pass of the law till all be fulfilled, 
He therefore that shall break one of these least commandments, 
and shall so teach men, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
Heaven” (Matt., v, 18, 19). In like manner the Apostles allowed 
no one to add to, or take from the Word of God. St. John writes 
in his Apocolypse: “If any man shall add to these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life” (Apoc., xxii, 
18, 19). 

More earnestly the necessity of faith, and that of the true faith, 
of the true religion, could not be emphasized. Adversaries of 
Christ and of the Apostles are therefore all those who maintain 
that faith, or some differences in faith are of little importance. 
God expressly demands in Holy Writ just the opposite of indif- 
ferentism, namely decision in matters of religion. “And Elias 
coming to all the people, said: How long do you halt between 
two sides? If the Lord be God, follow Him: but of Baal, then fol- 
low him” (3 Kings, xviii, 21). “He that is not with Me,” says 
Christ, “is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, scat 
tereth” (Luke, xi, 23). 

But is indifference in regard to religion not of little importance 
in practical life? Certainly not. He who is indifferent in regard 
to religion does not even keep the first of the Ten Commandments 
which obliges man to offer true worship to God. Neither will the 
indifferent man conscientiously keep the other Commandments. 
“The just man liveth by faith,” says the Apostle (Gal., iii, 11). 
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Irreligious or indifferent men may apparently lead an upright, 
honest life and may have many laudable traits; nevertheless their 
virtues are often only apparent virtues, and their real virtues 
can have little merit in the sight of God because they are not 
founded on faith. The foundation of all true virtue and righte- 
ousness is, and remains, religion. “Without Me you can do noth- 
ing,” says our Divine Saviour. “I am the vine; you are the 
branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit. If anyone abide not in me, he shall be cast forth as a 
branch, and shall wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast 
him into the fire, and he burneth” (John, xv, 5, 6). Eternal de- 
struction is then the punishment of the indifferent man. Will he 
also be indifferent to that? 

The attitude of many outside the Church toward religion is in 
our times one of absolute indifference. We should therefore take 
the greatest care that we are not infected by, and yield to, this 
baneful and most pernicious of errors, knowing that the practice 
of the true religion is imposed upon us by Almighty God and that 
by its faithful observance alone we can enjoy true happiness here, 
and eternal felicity in the next world to come. Amen. 





FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE LORD 


BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.”—Luke, iii, 4. 


SYNOPSIS —I. The scene at the Jordan. Who is this new prophet? 
The mission of John the Baptist. 
Il. John the Baptist’s preparation: humility of his solitary life; his 
lifelong practice of penance. 
III. Israel’s preparation for the Messiah: genuine humility and works 
of penance. 
IV. Our preparation for the Lord: humility and penance. 


I. If, in the Spring of the year of grace, 27, you had been jour- 
neying from Jerusalem down to Jericho, you would have found the 
toad thronged with others going in the same direction: haughty 
Pharisees drawing away from the touch of the despised tax-gath- 
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erers at their side, soldiers roughly pushing their way through the 
crowd, rich and poor, the devout and the sinful. They are going 
down to the ford of the Jordan, the very place where, ages before 
their ancestors had come over to conquer the promised land. For 
to Jerusalem had come the report that on the bank of the Jordan 
they would see a man about thirty years old, rudely dressed, with 
long hair and rough beard, and they would hear him announcing 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand. 

“Who is this new preacher?” they were saying to one another, 
Perhaps this is the great Elias on earth again. Have we not read 
in the Scripture: “Behold I will send you Elias the prophet, before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord?” (Matt.,iv,s), 
Or is he the prophet spoken of in Holy Writ where it is written: 
“The Lord thy God will raise up in thee a prophet of thy nation: 
him thou shalt hear?” (Deut., xviii, 15). But others said: “May he 
not be the Messiah himself, the Saviour of the world, promised to 
the patriarchs of old?” 

Thirty years before, the archangel Gabriel had appeared to the 
priest Zachary, telling him that he would have a son who was to 
herald the coming of the Lord, of whom it was written: “Behold 
I send my angel before thy face who shall prepare thy way be- 
fore thee” (Matt., xi, 10). Other prophets there had been sent by 
God to prepare His chosen people for the time of His coming. But 
this one, John the Baptist, was the greatest of all. We have the 
assurance of our Divine Lord Himself that, “amongst those that 
are born of women, there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist.” 

It was an angel that brought the word to Mary, to Joseph and 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem. But on the eve of the Redeemer’ 
public ministry, God led John the Baptist out of the wilderness of 
Judea to proclaim His approach. What an incomparable privilege 
for mortal man, what dignity for a son of Adam to be the herald 
of God, how Divine a message for human lips to utter! “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold him who taketh away the sins of the 
world” (John, i, 29). “And I gave testimony that this is the Son 
of God” (John, i, 34). 

II. For this sublime office of what sort was St. John’s preparation! 
It was marked by the practice of humility and penance. Though he 
might have spent those years of his young manhood in converse with 
the mighty and learned men of Israel, yet he prefers to pass them 
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in solitary communes with God amidst the barren hills and ravines 
of the wilderness. Though he might have won fame as an orator, 
he chose the solitude of the desert. When he does begin to preach 
the Kingdom of God, he claims only to be “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness” (John, i, 23). And he adds that he is not 
worthy to loosen the shoe of the great Master who comes after 
him. Later on, when many leave John to follow Christ, the Baptist 
answers the complaints of his disciples by saying that Christ “must 
increase, but I must decrease” (John, iii, 30). 


The second great virtue that we find in John the Baptist is 
penance. From early youth, his life had been spent on the barren 
hillsides of the wilderness and along the forbidding shores of the 
Dead Sea alone with God—a lifetime of penitential austerity to 
prepare for the momentous message with which God had charged 
him. The earth his pillow, his food locusts and wild honey. 


Thus did he learn to despise the comforts and praise of the world 
that he might more fearlessly champion the cause of God. 


III. What was his message? “The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand” (Matt., iii, 2), “prepare ye the way of the Lord” (Mark, i, 3). 
But how were the people to prepare? By humility and penance, 
those virtues which St. John had learned so well in the desert. 

Now the Baptist required of those who came to him that first 
they must publicly confess their sins. Was not this an act of great 
humility, to acknowledge the wrong-doings of their life in pres- 
ence of all the bystanders, to confess their weakness, to let all 
know they were not so holy as had been supposed? This great 
preacher made no distinction of persons: the loftier their station, 
the more need they had of humility. 

And this confession of sins must be accompanied by hearty sor- 
row for them. Outward ceremonies will not bring them forgive- 
ness without interior dispositions of contrition and the willingness 
to do works of penance. Now, the ceremony that St. John used 
to symbolize the forgiveness of sins for such as repented was Bap- 
tim, One day, as he stands in the river Jordan baptizing those 
who came to him, he raises his eyes to the shore and sees a great 
numberof Pharisees. But he reads their hearts and knows their 
lives are a sham, an external appearance of religion without either 
sincere repentance or genuine love of God. Listen to his words that 
unmask their empty pretences. “Ye brood of vipers,” he says, “who 
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hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth 
therefore fruit worthy of penance” (Matt., iii, 7). 


IV. To-morrow Holy Church celebrates the coming of the 
Saviour into the world. To-day is the last of the four Sundays 
during which every year we are warned to prepare for the advent 
of the Son of God. It is the message of John the Baptist. “Dp 
penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand” (Matt, iii, 2), 
It is the lesson of humility and penance. 


Pride closes the door of our heart against God. “Whosoever 
shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child,” said our 
Lord, “shall not enter into it” (Mark, x, 15). When Solomon be- 
came king of Israel, we find him saying to God: “O Lord God, Thou 
hast-made Thy servant king instead of David my father: and I am 
but a child and know not how to go out and come in” (3 Kings, iii, 7), 
While his heart remained thus humble Solomon enjoyed God’s 
friendship and his kingdom prospered. But the glory of his mag- 
nificent reign puffed up his heart with pride and turned him 
away from God, “and his heart was not perfect with the Lord 
his God,” says the Scripture, “as was the heart of David his 
father” (3 Kings, xi, 4). How can we expect a proud man to 
practice obedience to God? His heart is not willing to follow the 
inspirations of grace since he is bent on following his own in- 
clinations rather than the will of God; for “the Lord is the Keeper 
of little ones” (Ps., cxiv, 6), says the Psalmist, and “he hath regard 
to prayer of the humble” (Ps., ci, xviii). In the words of St. Peter: 
“God resisteth the proud, but to the humble he giveth grace” (1 Pet., 
¥, 8). 

If you are wrapped up in conceited contemplation of yourself, 
there is no room in your mind for the thought of God; if you 
center all your love upon yourself, there is none left for God; if 
you worship your own self, you must needs abandon the altar of 
God. The Kingdom of Heaven belongs only to the humble. 


Kneel often before the crib during this Christmas season and 
consider how the God of Heaven “emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found 
as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the Death of the Cross” (Phil., ii, 7). I say not merely 
that history fails to record any greater act of humility than God 
becoming man, but I add that our minds are unable to conceive an 
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example of deeper humility than the incarnation and life of the 
Saviour. That life is our model. 

Humility prepares our heart for the practice of penance. 
Whereas the former virtue opens our soul for the admission of 
God’s grace, yet we are not prepared for the coming of His King- 
dom until we have purified our souls from sin. It is impossible 
for our Lord to take up His abode in a sinful heart. We must drive 
out sin by contrition and be ready to expiate our past offenses by 
acts of penance. This means being sorry for our sins, going to 
Confession, and practicing self-denial. 

Can you imagine a man faithfully serving his country while ac- 
tively engaged in the ranks of the enemy? Is it possible to retain a 
man’s friendship while habitually insulting him? Shall we expect 
our Lord to dwell in a soul that still belongs to Satan? Our heart 
can be cleansed and made a fit abode for the Divine Master only 
by sincere contrition. This is a necessary part of our preparation 
for the coming of God’s Kingdom. 

The genuineness of our sorrow should provoke within us a de- 
sire to make amends for the enmities we have harbored in the 
past, a desire to do something hard as a pledge of our sincerity, a 
desire to cancel the debt incurred by our unfaithfulness. Penance 
will strengthen our determination, weaken evil habits, and prove our 
loyalty. 

John the Baptist prepared for his mission by humility and pen- 
ance; he preached to the Jews that they must prepare for the com- 
ing of the Messiah by the cultivation of these same virtues; and we 
have seen that in no other way can we make ready for the coming 
of Christ and His Kingdom into our hearts. Had we never sinned, 
penance would be unnecessary. But we have sinned, often and 
grievously, against our good God. 

If we have already humbled ourselves before the Divine Ma- 
jesty, if by mortification and self-denial we have offered atone- 
ment for our past offenses, we are ready to hear the words of the 
angel addressed to the shepherds of Bethlehem that first Christ- 
mas eve: “Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall 
be to all the people: for this day is born to you a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord” (Luke, ii, 10). 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, B.A. 


“I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people.”—Luke ij, 


SYNOPSIS.—1. a. Birthdays are days of rejoicing and congratulation, iy 
spite of the sorrows of life to which men are born. For we naturally love 
life and recognize it as a Divine gift of the greatest value; and sorrow is 
an essential part of life. 

b. Much more is the birthday of Christ an occasion of joy, since it com- 
memorates not merely the beginning of an individual career, but the com- 
ing of the “life of the world.” 

c. The simplicity and humility of the Nativity show the reality of 
God’s union with man in Christ, and appeal to our natural affections: the 
Catholic Church is the extension of the Holy Family, : 

2. a. But there was a Pagan midwinter feast before Christ. Many keep 
the Pagan rather than the Christian feast. 

b. The Christian Christmas does not exclude enjoyment of the natural 
pleasures, which are God’s gift, but purifies and sanctifies them; the causes 
of sorrow, general and special, that exist for us all, would make it hard 
for most people to keep a feast of natural enjoyment alone. But sorrow 
is overcome by the presence of Christ and the happiness of things. 

c. That presence is with us still in the Blessed Sacrament, as in the 
stable of Bethlehem. 

3. a. The conditions of peace are for “men of good will.” The 
sign of a good will is the love of God; therefore Christmas is the feast 
of love. 

b. The world is indifferent or hostile to Christ. But He calls us out 
of the world. 

c. Those who serve God by faith, hope and charity show in some 
degree the universality of the Divine love; their Christmas rejoicing is 
thus a reflection of the joy our Lord felt when He came to save the world, 


1. (a) Birthdays are always days of rejoicing. They are occa- 
sions of congratulations and good wishes even in old age, and in 
spite of the sorrows and pains that life inevitably brings to all. 
Thus the natural impulse of mankind bears witness to the truth 
that life is a great and valuable gift; and the attempts of pessi- 
mists in all ages to prove the contrary has never succeeded in gain- 
ing acceptance by the common sense of the human race. It is true 
enough that every child who is born enters on a heritage of suf- 
fering. But that is by no means the whole of life; nor it is really 
the fundamental part of life that some abnormal minds have 
fancied it to be. Life in itself is a good thing; we all cling to it 
and love it, no matter what our experience of it may have been; 
the “will to live” is part of our nature, and its foundation in truth 
and reality can be denied only on a fantastic assumption which 
has neither fact nor sane theory to rest upon. Therefore we are 
able to set aside our certainty that every human being born into 
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the world must have his share of the world’s pain, and we can 
fx our thoughts on the splendor and value of that great gift 
of rational life which we owe to our Divine Creator alone; we re- 
joice over the birth of a human child and offer our birthday con- 
gatulations to our friends, even to the close of the most world- 
worn and storm-tossed life, without any shadow of misgiving and 
with the most perfect sincerity. 

The “joy that a man has come into the world” far outweighs, in 
a healthy and natural mind, any prevision or imagination of past 
or future troubles, deeply as we may sympathize with those who 
have had to bear them, or inevitable as we may know them to be. 

(b) And what is true of an ordinary human birthday is true 
ina far higher and wider sense of the birthday of our Lord. Its 
message to us is the message of the angels to the shepherds— 
“gaudium magnum”—good things of great joy: salvation for all 
people, the Divine Presence on earth; peace and friendship with 
God to “men of good will.” In the future, indeed, there are 
the sorrows of the Passion, the scourge, the crown of thorns, the 
nails and the Cross—the price of our redemption. The Saviour is 
born in the midwinter cold; the hearts of those to whom He comes 
are colder still. There is “no room for Him in the inn”; He is born 
ina stable and cradled in the manger, and the few who know that 
He is anything more than the mere insignificant addition to the 
proletariate that He seems to be, have no thought for Him but to 
kill Him and get Him out of the way. But it is not on these 
things that we are called to fix our attention to-day. Our thoughts 
ate of the “Man that is born into the world”—the new life that 
begins on earth to-day, and the welcome that is its due. And if we 
can so rejoice over the birth of an ordinary child as to forget the 
travail-pangs and their anguish, and the troubles and pains that 
lie before the newcomer in His journey through this sinful world; 
if we can think, for a few hours at least, only of the Divine gift 
of life and its endlessly glorious possibilities, how much more must 
We rejoice on the birthday of Christ. The “Man that is born into 
the world” is not only a Man, but the Son of Man, the Divinely 
appointed representative of the human race; the new life that is 
come into the world is not a mere addition for the brief moment 
of an earthly career of a single unit to the vast mass of humanity; 
but it is the life of God, now brought down to earth to be the “life 
of our life,’ which is henceforth to be shared through the power 
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of Divine grace by countless millions of redeemed mankind all 
through eternity—a life that to the end of time cannot pass away, 
but that must continue to energize till the end of the world as the 
most powerful force that it has ever known, the only one that all 
earthly powers together can never destroy or overcome. “I am 
come that they might have life,” says our Lord; and it is the 
coming of life to the world—the Divine Life that in the Sacra- 
ments is wholly given to every one of us, that we welcome to-day. 

(c) All the more freely and gladly may we welcome it, that it 
comes in a shape so familiar, so touching and so pathetic. The 
Infant that holds out its tiny hands in benediction from Mary’s 
arms; the young Mother with the light of mother love shining in 
her eyes; the father watching in silence over the treasures en- 
trusted to him—we know them all well: we can see them every 
day. It is in such humble fashion that God has chosen to come 
to us, that we may feel how truly our God has united Himself 
with us; that He shares our weakness and dependence in order 
that we may share His power and glory. Mary invites us to-day. 
Come, she says, and see my Baby; come and welcome Him. Come 
and congratulate me, for He is such a Baby as has never been and 
never will be again; I congratulate you, for He is yours as well 
as mine; your Brother and your Saviour, your God, as He is mine. 
Joseph calls us, too; he bids us share his guardianship of the Child 
and His Mother. Their lives are ours, too; we are their guardians 
in a world that knows them little and loves them less: we are to 
uphold their honor and their fame by living so as not to be wholly 
unworthy of them. Jesus, Mary and Joseph call us to join that 
Holy Family; they remind us that in truth we already belong to it; 
for the family of Jesus, once so small and so despised, is now the 
vast assemblage of His brethren, the great communion of the 
Catholic Church on earth and in Heaven. Well indeed may we 
rejoice at the coming of Christ to the world He has made, know- 
ing as we do that He is ours as we are His; and well may the 
splendor of the gift He brings to us to fill our hearts that for to- 
day we can think of no other thing. 

2. (a) There is a very real need that we should have clearly 
before our minds the nature and the cause of our Christmas re- 
joicing. For there is a pagan as well as a Christian way of keep- 
ing the feast. Our far off ancestors, who knew nothing of Christ, 
kept a midwinter feast; Yule-tide and the Saturnalia are names 
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well known to most of us, and they remind us of the pagan re- 
joicing in the things of this world which have no deeper foundation 
than the natural affection of the appetites of the flesh, and which 
degenerates inevitably into dissipation and excess. This way of 
keeping the feast is by no means out of date: Christmas is with 
many to-day as merely pagan a celebration as the Scandinavian 
Yule or the “December license” of ancient Rome. The indul- 
gence of the appetite, the pleasure of good company and social 
entertainment—these are the best things that Christmas brings to 
many; of the worst there is no need to speak. To some, whom 
nature or circumstances have unfitted for the enjoyment of society, 
or who find no satisfaction in the indulgence of the appetites, 
Christmas seems an unnecessary and wearisome celebration, bring- 
ing them nothing but discomfort, and requiring them to affect a 
gaiety which they are unable to feel, and for which they can see 
no sufficient reason. Christmas, in fact, is little more than a time 
of temptation for some, and nothing but a bore to others; and with 
great numbers of people it has no more meaning or value than a 
national holiday. This is the pagan Christmas with which we are 
all unhappily familiar. 

(b) But for us Christmas is first, indeed, an occasion of spiri- 
tual rejoicing; but it is also a memorial of the past event which 
has made it possible to sanctify every natural incident in our lives. 
The natural and healthy enjoyment of the good things which God 
has provided for our bodies; the pleasures of social intercourse 
and of family affection; the relaxation and refreshment of holiday 
time—all these are the natural and appropriate accompaniments 
of Christmas: they have their place in the celebration of the 
coming of God upon earth, “eating and drinking,” as He said of 
Himself, and sharing the joys and sorrows of His creatures as 
Man among men. For us, therefore, Christmas holidays, Christ- 
mas parties, Christmas presents have a real and deep significance: 
for us they depend for their value and the pleasure that they give, 
not so much on what they are in themselves, or on the tastes and 
habits of those who take part in them, as on the thoughts they are 
meant to recall of God’s love and God’s bounty—the love that cares 
for the body and soul alike, and the bounty to which “every: kirtd, 
of human enjoyment is due—a love and bounty which found their. \ 
final expression of God’s stupendous gift to us of Himself. a 

Indeed, at this time, when the miseries which sin has brought *. j 
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into the world are accentuated and increased by the slaughter of an 
unparalleled war, and its inevitable consequences of mental and 
bodily suffering, it is scarcely possible, without such selfishness as 
few can be guilty of, to keep a feast of merely mutual rejoicing 
in temporal blessings. The sorrow and pain, always abundant, but 
now so impressively evident in the world, must poison the springs 
of satisfaction in mere sensual enjoyment, for all who are not dead 
to sympathy with their fellow men. But the natural overflow of 
spiritual and supernatural gladness into the life and surrroundings 
of our bodies—which no less than our souls are “for the Lord,” 
implies no selfish indifference to the sorrows of others. It is 
rather a reminder and a faint anticipation of the time to which we 
all look forward when all sorrow shall have passed away, and body 
and soul will be made perfect in the endless joy of the Beatific 
Vision. So, too, we may forget our own personal sorrows— 
though they are so much harder to forget than our neighbors’—in 
the joy that first came to the world to-day. They, too, are atoned 
and sanctified for us by the touch of the Mother of Sorrow and 
her Divine Son; they help to bring us into union with Him; and 
the saddest life may be irradiated with the same unearthly delight 
which shone in the stable at Bethlehem. 

(c) For the source of that joy is with us here to-day. The 
Child that lay in the manger lies here in the Tabernacle. We can 
still worship Him, with Mary, Joseph, with the wise men and the 
shepherds, in His humility and condescension; the faith that saw 
the Creator and the Saviour in the helpless Infant can still recog- 
nize Him beneath the Sacramental veils. At all times, through all 
the years, He is here with us, sharing our weakness and humilia- 
tion in His own self-abasement, and giving us a share in His 
Divine strength and glory. Always we can bring the burden of 
our cares to Him, and find in Him the consolation and encourage- 
ment and the supernatural energy that will enable us to persevere 
till the day of final reward. 

3. (a) But it is plain enough that such joys and such consola- 
tions are for those only who belong to Christ. It is to “men of 
good will” that the Christmas message of peace was sent—to those, 
that is, who are doing their best, amid the difficulties and discour- 
agements which beset us all, to be faithful to their duties as mem- 
bers of Christ in His Holy Church. It is only those who are “of 
the household of the faith” that can truly share the joy of the 
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great family feast. But that does not mean that we must be free 
from all shortcomings and imperfections before we have the right 
to rejoice in the coming of Christ. Far from it: He came “to 
save sinners,” and it is therefore precisely to us, who know and 
acknowledge that we are sinners, that our Lord truly belongs. 
But we must have the will to forsake sin—not merely to wish, but 
an earnest and strong resolution to amend and to persevere—to 
avoid occasions of sin so far as we may; and mainly to repent 
of all we do amiss. The sign of a “good will” is not only that 
perfection which we may not reach till the end of our lives—it is 
not even a persistent effort—which, nevertheless, we are bound to 
make—to resist temptation and to conquer our weaknesses. For 
what is the great and distinctive act of the free will which God 
has given us all? It is love: that is, not the sensual passion which 
goes by that name, and which we share with the lower animals, but 
the deliberate choice of what we know to be the best, as the 
supreme object of our lives. The Divine love which brought God 
down to this world is the act of the Divine Will; and it is the 
reflection and distant likeness of that love which lifts men up to 
God by uniting them with their Saviour. Our real business in life 
is to learn to love God, and so to be united by love to Him, and 
to find in Him that happiness which we all seek, and which—if 
men only knew it—is to be found nowhere else. This is the great 
gift which our Lord has brought us—the power to love God 
through the grace that to-day was brought to all mankind in its 
Divine source. With love are joined Faith and Hope; for it is by 
Faith that in this life we can alone know God, and we cannot love 
Him unless we know Him; and hope of the perfect happiness that 
awaits God’s friends hereafter is the necessary response of the 
soul that loves God to the promise of our Lord. 

“Men of good will” are therefore those who serve God by faith, 
hope and charity, by the aid of the Divine Grace, without which 
we can do nothing to please God. To them belongs the true joy of 
Christmas ; for them the whole life is filled with the happiness that 
no earthly prosperity can give, and no earthly misfortune can 
destroy. 

(b) The world is still very much what it was when our Lord 
came, and found no room in the inn. Still Mary and Joseph ask 
for a place in men’s hearts for themselves and for their Child. 
But there is no room. The world and the flesh have taken up all 
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the rooms, and Jesus, Mary and Joseph may stay out in the cold, 
Day after day the song of the angels is heard in countless masses 
throughout the world: but those who come to hear are few and of 
little account in the world’s estimation. There are some who, like 
Herod, would destroy the Holy Child if they could: who—as one 
of them said—think they can “put out the lights of Heaven,” and 
try to root out the faith which still, in spite of them, keeps our 
Lord among His people, and will remain until the end. But Christ 
came, not to improve the world for those who love it and desire 
nothing else, but to call us out of it. He invites us to join Him 
in the stable, not to Herod’s palace or the comforts of the inn: 
the world will not give its favor to those who refuse to adopt its 
principles and share its aims. Yet ours is the better part; in 
Herod’s palace there is fear, hatred and anxiety and discontent; 
but in the stable peace, satisfaction and love. Better far to be out- 
casts with Jesus, Mary and Joseph, if need be, than to enjoy all 
the world and the flesh can give without them. 

(c) Christmas, then, is a feast of “great joy” because it is the 
feast of love: the love of the Creator and Redeemer for His crea- 
ture, and the tokens we love which unites them to Him. It is the 
feast also of the natural love which is God’s gift, and a token of 
our creation in His likeness, and which joins together father and 
mother and child and friend and stranger in one universal family, 
when once it is purified and sanctified by the supernatural love of 
God. For the joy of pure love is the one perfect joy that exists 
in this world or beyond it. The true joy of Christmas is ours 
just in proportion as we have learned from our Lord Jesus Christ 
to love. It is love that created us, and love that has redeemed us; 
it is the love of God for His creatures that holds the universe in 
being; and not the least part of the Divine likeness that is re- 
flected in God’s creatures is the power that He has given them 
to love. 

So let us keep the feast as God would have us keep it. First 
and foremost in the supernatural love of God given us at our 
Baptism, and renewed to-day at God’s altar; then in that love 
which unites all Catholics with one another in Him, as one “house- 
hold of faith” throughout the whole world; in the personal affec- 
tion of family and friends whereby we learn to realize in expefi- 
ence the nature and value of love; and lastly, let us take the whole 
world into our hearts, known and unknown alike, because it is 
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God’s world, made by Him and for Him—the world which He 
entered to-day to sanctify and to save it. Thus we shall keep our 
Christmas feast with God; we shall see all things as He sees them, 
and as He saw them in His Divine Wisdom from the stable at 
Bethlehem; our rejoicing will be one with the joy of the angels 
who brought the good tidings to the shepherds, and with that 
which was in the Sacred Heart of Jesus Himself, when He came 
to bring life to the world. 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


CHILDREN OF GOD 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“When the fulness of time came, God sent His Son... that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.”—Epistle of the Sunday. 


SYNOPSIS.—The chief thought in our minds to-day is, of course, the 
wonderful thought that God has really sent His Son down here upon 
earth to save sinners, to reveal the perfections of the Divine nature, and 
to enable us on our part to enter into Divine sonship. 


The holiness originally bestowed upon our first parents included this 
privilege—they were the children of God, standing in a marvelous, unique 
relation with Him. By sin that relation was destroyed; and it could 
never be reestablished, were it not that God Himself undertook to be- 
come incarnate and as God-Man restore man to the dignity he had lost. 
This then is what Jesus Christ did for the human race. 


As we recall this, while meditating this morning upon the Incarnation 
and Redemption, we are drawn to consider that what has happened to 
the human race is very much the same as what has happened to us per- 
sonally. We individually look back to a season of holiness, when we 
were innocent children unspoiled by sin. And we long earnestly for a 
miracle which will carry us back through the years and make us again 
what we were then; and we ask ourselves, Is such a miracle possible? 


The Babe of Bethlehem is our answer. It is for the very purpose of 
restoring our lost holiness that He has come. As if in token that He 
is ready and willing to make us children again, He comes in the form of 
a Child. And if, submitting to the influence of His grace, we are born 
again into His likeness, that each of us may remain, as He remains, a 
child forever. 

These thoughts are in our mind as we look forward to the year about 
to commence and foresee the difficulties we shall have to meet before 
its close. Like a revelation comes the message that if our lives are con- 
secrated, as Christ’s life was, to the glory of God and the peace of 
men, then our years, like His, will be spent according to- the destiny 
Divinely given us. Let then the angelic words ever re-echo in our souls. 
Let us never forget that we are to live and act for the Glory of God and 
the Peace of Men. 
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These present days, dear Brethren, are filled with the thought 
of that Babe of Bethlehem, Mary’s son, who is at the same time 
the Son of God. For, as St. Paul writes, “when the fulness of 
time came God sent His Son made of a woman, made under the 
law, that he might redeem those that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons.” And these present days 
are the days given over to the remembrance of that event; that great 
event which is the pivot of all the epochs of human history, and 
which shall engage the chief attention of seeing men so long as 
history lasts. Again and again we turn back in wonder to the 
thought—“God sent His Son.” Mark what it means. Jesus Christ, 
who has just now been born, is true God, possessed of the same na- 
ture as the Eternal Father. He is a revelation of the Divine nature 
made for human eyes; so that all who look upon Him here mari- 
fest in the flesh, may now at last begin to understand something 
of the beauty and the goodness and the holiness that are God’s, 
This One who has come to redeem us is God’s Son by right; it is 
His Nature to be Divine; infinite perfection belongs to Him by in- 
heritance. Yet He Himself has come to save us sinners and to 
make it possible for us to become the sons of God by adoption; in 
order that in some true way we may get to resemble Him and may 
by His grace acquire a share in those qualities which are the com- 
mon possession of Himself with the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

Think for a moment, dear Brethren, of what the Church teaches 
about the effect produced upon the soul by grace. The grace mer- 
ited for us by Christ restores us—although with certain restrictions 
—to that original state of holiness which belonged to man before 
the Fall. Included in this original endowment was the gift of 
Divine sonship—which means that man had been introduced into the 
presence of God as one of God’s own kindred, that he had been 
united to God by wonderful bonds of sympathy and affection, that 
he had received the gift of the Holy Spirit and thus had been made 
to share in prerogatives which were naturally proper to God alone. 
To man, thus constituted in a life of happiness and holiness, tempte- 
tion presented itself; and man was selfish enough to think of his 
own apparent advantage and to forsake the life of love. In so de- 
ing he lost God. The consequence of man’s sin was that he fel 
from that position to which he had been elevated. Shorn of grace, 
he sank to the lower level of earth, to be henceforth excluded from 
the privileged intimacy that had once been his, and to lose all power 
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of communion with God. Shut out from happiness, helpless to 
achieve more than blind and ineffectual gropings after the beauty 
and the goodness possessed in happier days, man was doomed to 
endless misery, had not God come to save him. As we know, God 
did come—Jesus was born here upon earth that men might re- 
ceive again the adoption of sonship, might again be admitted to that 
Divine life and friendship which enable the human soul to con- 
yerse intimately with its Maker, knowing and loving Him and in 
turn being loved by Him in a fashion and degree that belongs not 
even to the angels. 

Such in brief is the Catholic doctrine concerning the fall of 
man, and his subsequent restoration. It is a brief statement of the 
most critical period in the history of the human race. It is some- 
thing more personal than this, as well; for it seems to suggest to 
our individual memories great moments in our own past experi- 
ence. That which happened to mankind has happened to us also. 
We, too, are looking back through the shadowy years to a distant 
day of innocence and holiness, when all was well with us and 
we lived very near to God. We, too, remember days passed in the 
light and glory of the Divine Presence, when prayer was easy and 
obedience willing and temptation not hard to overcome. Long 
distant days, indeed, they seem to us now, yet not so dim as to 
have lost their hold on our remembrance. And we are looking 
back to them this morning, as some patriarch may have looked back 
-to the Golden Age of Paradise, as a banished man might look 
back to his home country and his childhood, with an inexpressible 
yearning to be able to turn back the flight of time, so that those 
days of happiness might begin again. Oh! if only once again, as 
in happier years, we might look up into the face of God, reverent, 
yet unafraid. If only ten or twenty or fifty years of my life could 
be blotted out, and I could again be the child I was that Christmas 
season of long ago, before I had ever stumbled into evil paths and 
forgotten the God who made me. 

Is it a wild hope, an impossible dream? Does the past indeed 
remain utterly irrevocable; and can sin never be undone? Or is 
there still a chance that some mighty intervention of the Omnipotent 
Hand of God may even roll back the progress of the years, efface 
the consequences of criminal disobedience, and restore to us again 
the holiness and the joy that were ours in that ancient day when, 
yet unstained by sin, we were called, and we really were, the chil- 
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dren of God. Wondering, hardly hoping, we ask—Is it possible to 
be born again? 

Jesus Christ in the crib at Bethlehem—He is our answer, 
He, the infinite God, born of the Father before all ages, has come 
to be born again in time, in order that the whole race of men be re. 
born, in order that you and I and every wicked sinner may be 
born again and become what He is—a little child. It staggers 
the mind; it would seem too much to believe, did we not see Him 
there. Even then we should imagine we had mistaken the signif- 
cance of His coming, were it not that the Holy Spirit tells us 
plainly by the mouth of Paul—’God sent His Son... that we 
might receive the adoption of the sons of God.” 

We may take heart then, dear Brethren, those of us who sigh 
this morning for the return of a day long past and for the res- 
toration of our vanished virtue. It is precisely for the accomplish- 
ment of such a miracle that Jesus Christ is here. We have but 
to sink down on penitent knees before the Blessed Child who this 
day is born for us and ask Him to give us the grace to be born 
again for Him. Just as surely as we ask with sincerity, will the 
request be granted us. 

We shall be made children again. What then? Surely we shall be 
children faithfully imitating this Child. Surely we shall remain solici- 
tous to abide with Him, to look constantly upon Him, to bear His 
every word, to copy in our feeble way His every deed. Living thus 
in His likeness, we need never cease to remain children in the won- 
derful sense in which He Himself never ceases to remain a Child. 
Years that force the body to mature and decay and die, need work 
no alteration of our spirit; but for time and eternity we shall re- 
semble this Child, our elder Brother, the First Born among many 
Brethren. And the years that fail to rob us of our innocence will 
be equally unable to deprive us of our joy. The simple delight 
that is the privilege of the unspoiled heart of the child, the peace 
that is recognized as the characteristic spirit of Christmas, the hap- 
piness that in some little measure is shared, at the time like this, by 
the poorest and the worst of us, this will continue to be the perma- 
nent possession of those who put on the spirit of the Christ of Beth- 
lehem. 

To-day is the last Sunday of the present year, dear Brethren. 
We are looking forward into a new epoch of our lives. Many a 
secret it withholds from us; many a surprise it keeps in store. 
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And yet we can forecast much concerning it. Even now we see, 
clearly enough, some of the burdens we shall have to endure, some 
of the temptations we must encounter, some of the calls we shall 
receive to unselfish sacrifice and heroic endeavor. And even now 
we know, just as well as we shall ever know, upon what the issue 
will depend. We know now how we shall have to behave in order 
to make sure of being both happy and holy in this year; as on the 
other hand we know perfectly well the kind of conduct that ulti- 
mately must result in ruin. 

Glory to God! It is the first and foremost motive in the life of 
Jesus Christ. “At the beginning of the book it is written of me, 
Behold I come to do thy will, O God.” Thus did our Lord Himself 
express His sense of that which was primary in the causes of His 
coming. So, too, at the beginning of the book of every good life, 
and in every day and every moment of its activity, there must be 
written The Glory of God, The Will of the Father. So, too, before 
we start out upon this opening year of our own careers, it will be 
well to remind ourselves that God’s Will, rather than any selfish in- 
terest, is to be the guiding principle and the dominant motive of 
all our activity. God’s Glory! How it rings out in the refrain 
of the angelic choirs passing and repassing over the head of the 
new-born Babe as He lies in His manger at Bethlehem. How it 
keeps ringing in our ears, after we have gone away out into the 
world again. May its echo resound within our souls over and over, 
‘during the days to come,— in the crisis of great temptation, in sore 
moments of disappointment, under the stress of tormenting pain. 
And may our weakness be stayed up, when most we need it, by the 
familiar music of these heavenly words—GLORY TO GOD. 

And Peace to Men. It was by bringing peace upon earth that 
Christ gave glory to God; it is in the same way that we are to 
fulfill our Divinely appointed destiny. May this destiny be fully 
realized. May our coming and our going, our speaking and our 
doing, ever further the growth of that peace which is the condition 
of human happiness. May we deny ourselves pleasure, forego our 
choice, surrender our plans, sacrifice our hopes, whenever by so 
doing we shall add to the sum of human joy, and bring peace upon 
earth to men of good-will. 

“Glory to God and Peace upon Earth.” Let it be the motto of the 
coming year, and of the remainder of life. It is a motto worthy of 
being worn by the adopted sons of God. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


II. Reticion AND Honesty oF LIFE 


We are told how St. Augustine, one of the greatest men who 
ever lived, stood once by the seashore watching the waves and 
the sun gradually sinking below the horizon. Overwhelmed by 
the beauties of nature he exclaimed: “O ocean, sun and nature, can 
ye give me peace?” But he received no answer, only the waves 
continued to rise and fall, as if suggesting that all earthly things, 
like them, were unstable and incapable of affording peace to the 
soul. St. Augustine raised his eyes to the cloudless heavens, and 
watched the stars shining in the firmament, and again he asked 
whether peace were to be found in their midst, and they seemed 
to reply that they, like all the bright and fair things of nature, 
must fade away after a few hours’ radiance, and that true peace 
must be sought elsewhere. On the wings of thought the Saint 
rose to a still greater height, and continued his quest for peace 
among the glorious spirits around the throne of God, only to be 
told that they, too, were creatures, and that nothing created, not 
even the most exalted knowledge and art, could satisfy the craving 
of his soul. At last he turned to God, and there found what he 
desired, and, falling down in adoration exclaimed: “O Lord, Thou 
hast created us for Thyself, and our hearts can find no rest, until 
they rest in Thee” (Conf., x, 6; iv, 10). 

What St. Augustine here records of himself is more or less the 
experience of us all. Countless voices around us and one clear 
voice within us cry unceasingly: “Thou dost belong to God, and 
in Him alone canst thou find peace.” Yes, we belong to God, and 
are united with Him most closely by the bond of faith, which 
prompts us to keep His Commandments. Here we have the very 
essence of religion and it is something quite obvious and natural. 
None of us doubt this truth; your presence here and your desire 
to hear God’s word are evidence of your faith, but you know well 
enough that all men are not of the same mind. Many will tel 
you that they see no use in going to church, or in listening to 
sermons, or in practicing religion. They commit no flagrant sins; 
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they are not thieves or murderers, and, in their opinion, they need 
no religion, and God will be satisfied if they lead decent, honest 
lives. Possibly this might be true, if they really led decent, honest 
lives, but it is impossible to do this without the aid of religion— 
we must be quite clear on this point :—without religion there can 
be no honesty and decency of life, and consequently religion is not 
only of very great assistance in leading a moral life, but it is the 
one and only foundation of morality. 

1. What do we mean by honesty? Who is honest? We call 
a man honest who acts straightforwardly. Now it is absolutely 
certain that God exists, and that from Him we receive all that 
we have and are, and that without God our hearts can never 
enjoy peace. It is also just and right that we should acknowl- 
edge this God to be our Lord and Master, honoring Him and giv- 
ing Him thanks. It is true beyond all question that this same 
God has spoken to us through the Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
lastly through His Son, and that He can neither lie nor deceive; 
therefore it is our bounden duty to believe His words and to obey 
His Commandments. It may be beyond our comprehension, but it 
is nevertheless true, that God made us His children and Himself 
became our Father in virtue of the race which His Son obtained 
for us by His Passion and death. Consequently God has a per- 
fect right to claim our reverence. It is also true that Jesus Christ 
founded a Church, and said to those appointed to rule it: “He 
that heareth you, heareth me.” Must we not therefore honor and 
love this holy Church as our mother? How can any one dare to 
assert that he needs no religion, provided that he leads a good life? 
How is it possible for him to lead a good life without religion? 
Even if he commits no flagrant sins, he is obviously neglecting his 
paramount and most sacred duty, and is a sinner, though he may 
not kill or steal. A thief robs his neighbor of his property and a 
murderer deprives him of his life, and these are undoubtedly griev- 
ous sins; but a man who has no religion, who refuses to recognize 
God and despises His Commandments, is actually robbing the 
Infinite God of the honor that is His due, and this must be a far 
more grievous offence. It is an act of treason against God, and 
this is why, when the Commandments were given on Mount Sinai, 
amidst thunder and lightning, He began by ordering men to serve 
and reverence Himself, so that the Commandments regarding our 
duty towards God take precedence of those regarding our duty 
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towards our fellowmen. How then can it be possible to lead a good 
life and yet disobey the solemn injunction: “I am the Lord thy 
God ; thou shalt have no other gods beside Me?” It is absurd even 
to speak of a good life without God and religion. 

2. An upright man’s first duty is towards God, and his loyalty 
to this duty is the best guarantee that he will fulfil his other 
duties, so that religion is the best and firmest foundation of all 
uprightness. The earliest Christian authors do not hesitate to refer 
to the good lives of Christians as evidence of the truth of their 
religion. St. Justin, Martyr, appealed to the pagans in these words: 
“Since we have been the servants of the one true God, we have 
become different men. We used to abandon ourselves to riotous 
living, but now are temperate and sober. Formerly we refrained 
from no means of acquiring wealth, but now we share our pos- 
sessions with the needy. Formerly we hated and slew one another, 
but now we love one another, and pray even for our enemies. All 
this is the result of our religion” (Apol., i, 14). 

Tertullian exclaimed to the pagans of his own day: “The prisons 
are always full of people from your midst, and you sit in judgment 
on the Christians, but when were you ever able to convict a Chris- 
tian of theft, adultery or murder? We are condemned simply as 
Christians, and if we could be convicted of any other offence, we 
should no longer be true Christians. Even your financiers owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Christians for paying their taxes honestly 
for conscience’s sake” (Apol., 44). 

These champions of Christianity were right, and we need not 
wonder that they were so, since, wherever true religion and gen- 
uine Christianity prevail, it is comparatively easy to avoid evil and 
to practice virtue. If the tempter assails you, you will remember 
that God sees you, and will punish you if you sin, and this thought 
will help you to gain the victory. If some one offends you, and 
you are roused to anger, you will call to mind the Lord’s words: 
“Vengeance is mine,” and if this does not suffice, you will look at 
the Crucifix and think how our Saviour said: ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” and then you will be able 
to forgive your enemy. When troubles and poverty incline you to 
lose courage, you must remember Heaven, where God will wipe 
away all tears from our eyes, and should you still be weighed down 
with sorrow, turn to the crib at Bethlehem, and consider how your 
God became poor and outwardly insignificant for your sake. Per- 
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haps you have fallen into sin, and your conscience gives you no rest, 
and within you there is a voice that bids you rely on God’s mercy 
and have recourse to the tribunal that He in His goodness has 
established, and His minister will pronounce the words of absolu- 
tion over you, so that you may depart comforted and relieved of 
your burden. Then you can approach the altar and partake of the 
food of the strong, that will enable you to walk manfully on the 
path of virtue. It is true of course that we live in a wicked world, 
and are but weak mortals, yet is it not much easier for us Christians 
to do our duty than for others? Would it not be astounding if 
we did not lead better lives than the rest of mankind? A statis- 
tician tells us that it is possible to prove that crime increases where 
there is no religion; of every hundred prisoners, fifty are abso- 
lutely indifferent to religion, forty are infidels, and only ten are 
practical Christians. We have no desire to praise ourselves, but we 
cannot help saying that we Christians, and especially we Catholics, 
must inevitably be more moral, since others have not such power- 
ful motives and effectual means for overcoming their own weakness 
and practicing heroic virtues. 

3. Religion is the firmest foundation, or rather the sole foun- 
dation of morality. Even Cicero, a pagan, knew this, for he said: 
“I do not think that loyalty and faith and human society and the 
idea of justice could continue to exist, if piety and religion disap- 
peared” (Cic. de nat. deor., i, 2). Nothing good can exist without 
religion, nor is this surprising, when men have trampled their 
most sacred obligations under foot. Those devoid of religion need 
not necessarily be thieves or murderers; there are many other 
things that they ought not to be; and there is much good which 
those who have no religion are unable to accomplish. We are 
bound to obey our parents, to lead moral lives, to be honest in 
business, charitable to the poor, modest in prosperity, patient in 
adversity :—can we do all this without the aid of legion? What 
will become of us when our passions run riot, and our interests 
clash with our duties? Will the voice of reason suffice to keep us 
on the right path? We are told that it behooves us to do right 
for its own sake, and to practice virtue because it is beautiful. This 
is all very well, but in the ears of most people it is but a specious 
argument, incapable of suppressing a sinful desire or of deterring 
aman from sin. Any one with the slightest knowledge of human 
nature knows that this is true, and Napoleon I., who possessed a 
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profound insight into the characters of men, remarked that but for 
the restraint imposed by religion, human beings would kill one 
another for the sake of a juicy pear or a pretty woman. What 
would become of morality without religion? You have all heard of 
the modern, up-to-date kind of morality, and Nietzsche, who is con- 
sidered by his admirers to have been the greatest philosopher who 
ever lived, was filled with a perfectly diabolical hatred of all re. 
ligion and especially of Christianity. He set to work to preach a 
new form of morality, that of the superman, totally unlike the doc- 
trines of Christ. The first principle of Nietzsche’s teaching is 
that everything is lawful; humility must give way to pride, self- 
denial to self-indulgence. The weak should be trampled down, not 
pitied, and the superman alone should reign supreme. This is the 
new morality, the exaltation of brute force, or, as its founder said, 
of the blonde beast. Surely these are terrible doctrines, and we 
may well prefer to abide by the teaching of Bethlehem and Calvary, 
which inculcates charity and compassion. 

My Brethren, love and respect religion, and teach your children 
to do the same. Remember that it is the one foundation of all 
goodness, and that no one can lead a really good life without the 
support of religion, whilst it is equally impossible for religion to 
be complete unless it manifests itself in a moral life. The first 
three Commandments refer to God Himself, and our duty towards 
Him, but there are seven others no less important. A religion 
that did not result in goodness of life would be no true religion at 
all; it would be, as it were, a tree devoid of leaves, blossoms and 
fruit, whose root was rotten or whose sap had ceased to flow. 
St. James goes so far as to say: “If any man think himself to be 
religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain” (i, 26). Thus the Apostle condemns all 
profession of religion if one virtue fails to be cultivated, and a 
religion without any results would not be worth anything. No 
greater disgrace can be imagined than for unbelievers to be able 
to say to us: “These pious people are no better than we are.” 
They are only too prone to criticize our works and judge our re- 
ligion by our actions. This may not be altogether fair, but it is 
frequently done, and, therefore, it behooves us not only to have our 
religion, but to live in accordance with its precepts. We ought to 
be patient, gentle, honest, kind and charitable, remembering how 
St. James bids us be doers of the Word and not hearers only. 
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COLLECTANEA 


HAS CHRISTIANITY FAILED? 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE FEDERATED CATHOLIC SOCIETIES OF LOUISIANA. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JOSEPH P. LYNCH, D.D., BISHOP OF DALLAS. 


“Come to me, all you that labor, and are heavily burdened, and I will 
refresh you.”—Matt., xi, 28. 

“Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”—Matt., vi, 33. 


The Saints of God, my Brethren, found in these words an epi- 
tome of information which, they eloquently assure us by their 
lives of heroic holiness, contains wisdom in its highest degree. Em- 
braced within them, normal minds, in every age, recognized that 
type of knowledge which alone points the way to the solution of 
the problems of human life, and which, at the same time em- 


phasizes the means for attaining life’s ultimate destiny. 

Piously following the example of the former, and prudently 
heeding the suggestion of the latter, we have come up to-day from 
the various duties and stations of life to join our hearts in prayer 
and our minds in thought, that we may give testimony to the great 
State of Louisiana, through the proceedings of this Convention of 
Federated Catholic Societies, of the faith that is in us, and, in- 
cidentally, that we may prepare ourselves to continue to contribute 
of our brawn and brain to the cause dear to every loyal Catholic 
heart, that of true moral and social reform. 

The first aim of these remarks is to sound the keynote and to 
emphasize the viewpoint of this meeting, and no words could more 
aptly express such a purpose than the words of our texts. 

Properly it will be next in order to focus our attention upon the 
Author of our enlightenment, the great central figure of all history, 
and then to recount briefly His influence in laying the foundation 
of those sacred institutions established in the past, for whose 
preservation we pray and work in the present. 

With the words, then, of the text making music in our ears, their 
spirit inflaming our hearts and their truths enlightening our minds, 
we look through the vista of nineteen hundred centuries, and there, 
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in the hills of Galilee, we behold a vision beautiful, the Eternal Word 
made man in the person of the gentle Jesus of Nazareth. 

Would that I had the gift of words to trace a verbal picture 
worthy of that sublime subject whose grandeur has defied the 
world’s masters of the brush, whose love has ravished the souls 
of the godly in every nation and in every clime, and whose pre- 
cepts of faith and morality have confounded the philosophy of 
men worldly wise. 

How impossible the task we desire. But faith and reason beget 
in us the enthusiasm of Tabor and we proceed to outline the 
vision. 

Comely is He beyond the comeliness of men; His brow is like 
the snowdrift, His throat is like the swan’s, and from His great 
blue eyes and classic face there beams a light Divine, the shadow 
of a soul illumined with Divine intelligence. Stately is He with 
the majesty of a king; merciful is He with the tenderness of a 
father; gentle is He with the love of a mother. In form and 
moving, how like an angel. In apprehension, He is very God. 
Truly He is the beauty of the world and, what the faithful acclaim 
Him, the desired of the everlasting hills. 

Hence, upon Him, as upon a foundation, is reared the structure 
of purest and sublimest spiritual and moral truth. He is an in- 
fallible proof of Divine revelations, the source of that faith which 
teaches men that their citizenship is to be exercised not in one 
world only, but in two worlds. The one in time and the other in 
eternity. And that faith performs an additional service in this, 
that while qualifying men for their permanent calling in the life 
that is immortal, it throws a flood of light for them upon the per- 
plexing questions of their temporary sojourn in the life that is 
mortal. 

In view of such consideration, it was with most becoming grace 
and authority indeed that He uttered those words: “Come to Me all 
ye that labor and are heavily burdened and I will refresh you.” 
And again, “Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Such, my Brethren, was the heavenly song of the Christ, the 
Son of God, our blessed Lord, the sweet singer mid the hills of 
Galilee. 

The refrain of that song was caught up by Saints Peter and 
Paul, by Saints Ambrose and Augustine, by Saints Patrick and 
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Boniface, by martyrs, confessors and virgins without number, and 
by Apostles and faithful in every nation under the sun. It was 
heard in the very depths of the earth, the Catacombs of Im- 
mortal Rome. ‘Thence it floated away over the hills and dales 
of Europe to the luxurious tropics and, on the still air of the 
frozen North, it penetrated the land of the Midnight Sun. It 
echoed by the campfire and in the wigwam of the Indian, now the 
domain of fair Columbia; along the Potomac, down our own 
Mississippi Valley and out on the slopes of the Golden West. 

It resounded from the rugged grandeur of the Andes, and never 
did it sound sweeter than when it soothed the broken heart of the 
abandoned leper on Molokai Island in the Southern Sea. 

In fine, it penetrated every quarter wherever the four winds 
blow, charming the minds and hearts of men, and causing the 
flowers of Faith, Hope and Charity to blossom and fill the world 
with the grateful fragrance of Christian virtue. 

Marvelous were the effects it produced. 

It was the summons of the world to Christian civilization. 

We pause for a moment to note the response and to mark the 
transformation. 

Barriers, centuries old, were broken down. The chosen people 
were no longer restricted to the inhabitants of a mere province on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, but they were to expand until 
they embraced all the nations of the earth. The heathen races, 
startled into consciousness of truths hidden from the foundation 
of the world, began to arise from their long sleep in moral dark- 
ness. The human mind, which, in moments of clear vision, had 
mounted by the light of unaided reason to the veiled presence of 
the great unseen, drew aside the curtain and caught new glimpses 
of God, His truths and the beauties of the celestial home. 

Inspired by such revelations, the artistic sense quickened, trac- 
ing, in its fervor, on page, canvas and stone, the story that has 
immortalized it in the marvelous works of Christian art. 

Society was remolded. The limitations of man were defined 
and his lust was curbed. Woman was emancipated in God’s ele- 
vation of the Virgin Mother, and her sisters took their places as 
queens at the Christian fireside. The home, the foundation of 
nations was safeguarded by the anathematizing of divorce. 

The ruler learned that the law of the land must have a higher 
sanction than his own wilfulness and capriciousness. The subjects 
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were taught that they must obey in conscience all duly constituted 
authority and that their obedience must not be based upon he shift. 
ing sands of fancy. 

The strong found it was a crime to exploit the weak, as such 
wrong had been outlawed by the New Commandment: “You must 
love your neighbor as yourself for the love of God.” 

The masses were consoled by the gift of a new vision wherein 
the dignity and worth of a man is not measured by his social, in- 
tellectual or financial standing, but rests in his virtue of soy! 
which alone gives peace here and assures happiness hereafter, 

New institutions arose to bless and comfort the races. 

The guest-room, for the shelter without price of the wayfaring 
stranger, was instituted in every home. 

Guilds were established for the protection of honest labor, and 
it responded by raising up for the admiration of ages, those won- 
ders of architectural achievements, the Cathedral Churches of 
Europe, so aptly christened, “the frozen music of Christian art” 

The school took its place by the side of every cathedral, and in 
the halls of every monastery, that wholesome learning might be 
imparted and mankind preserved from repeating the mistakes of 
the past by a relapse into darkness in the shadow of death. Uni- 
versities were founded, Prague and Bologna, Paris and Pavia, 
Oxford and Salamanca, and a long list of others too numerous to 
mention, with a curriculum of studies unchanged during the past 
seven centuries. 

Innocent III., Bishop of Rome, visible guide of all Christendom, 
discovered Guy of Montpelier, and the first hospital to bless the 
world was established in the Eternal City, and after it have been 
modeled all such institutions that now dot the face of the earth. 

Such, all too briefly told, are the achievements of Christian 
civilization. The principles underlying them must be the basis of 
every individual life, home and nation, if they are to possess those 
qualities which men call permanency and success. 

And mark it well, my Brethren, their beginnings are to be 
found only in the truth of our text this morning. 

True it is, that during these times truth did not always triumph 
over error without strife. False prophets and false philosophers 
arose at every turn to dispute the progress of the light. All too 
often were great numbers of honest souls led afield, and even at 
this very hour from the jungle of confused moral and philosophic 
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teaching, with sad hearts, we hear plaintive cries for authoritative 
idance that will bring order out of the chaos which has been 
induced, not by liberty, but by license of religious thought. 

But, thanks be to God, the song of the Singer is still heard in the 
land. It is breathing its holy prayer by those in the cloister who 
have heeded the counsel, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou 
hast, give to’ the poor, and come, follow me.” 

Like the poor man of Assisi, other souls freed from the claims 
of the flesh by vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, teach men, 
that “more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 


It is breathing its holy prayer by the faithful priest who spends 
long hours, in the heat of summer and cold of winter, journeying 
at duty’s call, in sunshine and in shadow, on his mission of mercy, 
carrying to afflicted humanity the oil and wine of Christian con- 
solation. 

It is breathing its holy prayer, by the angels. of charity, the 
gentle Sisters, living in the world, indeed, but not of it, voluntary 
exiles from father and mother, deaf and blind to social allurements, 
who offer themselves as living holocausts on the altar of love for 
God and his little ones, in teaching the ignorant, nursing the af- 
flicted, consoling the orphan, encouraging the Magdalen, and har- 
boring the friendless. 

And then it still breathes in holy prayer by the faithful men and 
women in countless numbers, who, having found the pearl of 
great price, have become worthy sons and daughters of the long 
line of their noble and illustrious ancestors in the Faith. 

Such is the daily toil of the resurrected Christ, working by grace 
through his visible members, the faithful, of which number we are 
privileged to be. 

It is the outline of our Christian heritage. It is the life-story 
of our spiritual mother, the one, holy, true, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. It is the picture that ignorance and malice, under the 
mask of learning and patriotism, would blot out from the eyes 
and memories of men. And still, it is the only answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has Christianity failed?” 

Has Christianity failed? Oh, cold, proud misbelief on the one 
side, and unrestrained burning lust on the other, you who ask 
that question, to you, with the unnatural passions. of a Nero, and 
to you, with the unbridled vanity of a Lucifer, the answer comes 
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in the words of the Master, “Is God’s arm shortened because your 
eye is evil?” 

No, Christianity has not failed, but you have failed, because in 
your hardness of heart and in your pride of intellect you coaxed 
men to sin against the light. You are the unholy parents who 
have begotten all the deviltry that now curses the face of the 
earth, and there will be no true and lasting peace until you have 
been put to flight. You have led your votaries in the wake of a 
fleeting phantom and now, above the din of battle, they, hearing 
your mocking laughter, have opened their eyes and turned their tear- 
stained faces to the God of all consolation, that He may give them 
that which you promised, but which was not in your power to bestow. 

Misbelief in all its degrees and lust in all its ramifications, they 
are the culprits, my Brethren. Arise then, ye freemen, free with 
the freedom wherewith Christ has made you free, and let you, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, conquer them according to the measure 
of your opportunities, and thus you will assist in the glorious 
work of overcoming the world for Christ. 

To devise ways and means to assist in continuing to promote 
the programme of Christ and His Church within the borders of 
your great State, will be the business of the present Convention of 
Federated Catholic Societies. To accomplish its task successfully, 
this organization needs no additional inspiration, nor does it seek 
other enlightenment, that that of our Blessed Lord as the same 
has been given to mankind by His Church, all down the centuries 
of the Christian era; but it does need, and the very nature of its 
mission demands, your hearty cooperation. And to stimulate such, 
the words of the morning have an additional meaning: “Seek ye 
therefore first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

All these things, peace and concord between men and nations; 
restraint of power, greed, graft and lust; relief from mischief, 
poverty, suffering and misery, such is our programme of reform. 
It was not begotten, my children, in the vaporings of fetid brains, 
but it came from the depths of the Divine mind as expressed on 
the lips of the Man-God, Jesus Christ. It teaches something 
higher than mere altruism or materialistic humanitarianism. 

It teaches true faith and Christian charity, which is belief in and 
love of God and every man. And in promoting this work, God's 
blessing is sure to be upon the proceedings of this convention. 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XIII. FAITH 


We Are To Know Gop By FaitH, But PRIVATE JUDGMENT DIs- 
Honors GoD AND Causes DIsUNION AMONGST MEN, AND 
CANNOT THEREFORE BE THE MEANS OF ESTAB- 
LISHING FAITH ON EARTH 


“He showeth Himself to them that have faith in Him” (Wis., i, 
2). This is the last clause in the text which we have been con- 
sidering. The external world, as we have seen, then, cannot of 
itself sufficiently reveal God to us. Scientists may explain its mys- 
teries and poets sing its beauties, but except to a heart that is 
well-disposed already, the world in its mysteries or in its beauties 
speaks, at best, but faintly of its Maker. And the interior world, 
the witness of Conscience, that, too, though capable of leading us 
to our Maker, may yet be so misunderstood, and its message so 
distorted, that unless its admonitions can be checked—so to speak 
—by some adequate external authority, we cannot safely rely upon 
its guidance. Something more is required before we can come to 
that best knowledge of God that is possible on earth: and that 
something, the text tells us, is faith. “He showeth Himself to 
them that have faith in Him”—Faith which supposes a willing and 
submissive mind on the one hand, and a Divine Authority, clear 
and unmistakable, on the other. Here, then, is the ultimate solu- 
tion of our inquiry. We have been seeking a sure means of find- 
ing God, and here, His inspired Word tells us of that means :— 
It is Faith. Let us try then to understand the matter. It is worthy 
of our best study. For while it is certain that nothing can be more 
important, for without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb., 
xi, 6). “Being justified, therefore, by Faith (Rom., v, 1), and, 
“Faith is the beginning, the foundation, and the root of our justi- 
fication” (Council of Trent), yet such incomplete and incoherent 
accounts of the virtues are so prevalent in the ordinary writing of 
the day, that it is probable that even a Catholic young man, 
especially if his Catechism knowledge is on the wane, will have but 
unsatisfactory notions about it. Let us try, then, to be clear. The 
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act of Faith deals with two objects, the material and the formal, - 
The material object consists of the things themselves that are to be 
believed, the articles of the Creed, the definition of the Councils, 
the truths of the Gospels. And the formal object of Faith is the 
reason why we believe the authority of the living Word of God, 

Now I do not intend to speak here about the material object of 
faith, The vagueness of non-Catholic writers above alluded to 
does not arise from that. There is hardly one of our doctrines that 
is not clearly understood and enthusiastically proclaimed by one or 
other of the many sects of Protestantism. So there is happily no 
need to labor on that point. Therefore, we can turn our minds with 
all the greater freedom to the other, namely the formal object of 
our faith—the reason why we believe. Here we are hopelessly 
divided from all the sects. Not one of the Protestant bodies agrees 
with us. It is about the only thing on earth that unites the jarring 
discords of the numerous sects into one harmonious chorus, a 
chorus, of course, of the fiercest condemnation of Catholicism. 

We believe like children, because our Church, which to us is the 
voice of God, tells us to believe. And they, I say, fill the air with 
their loud-voiced chorus of condemnation of this “mental and moral 
tyranny of the Catholic Church.” Their terrific vehemence has 
just this one consolation, for which we may be truly thankful, it 
lets us see clearly what their feelings are toward us. The gulf 
is impassable, and to give them their due, Protestants recognize 
it and make no attempt to span it. We believe on Authority; they 
on their own Private Judgment. And they are quite definite in 
admitting it, nay, they glory in it. “We have reason,” they cry 
exultingly, “and we generously make the Catholics a present of all 
the Authority. Let them be children and slaves if they like it, 
thank God—in understanding we are men.” Here then is a clear 
definite issue. And the simple question is, which is the right 
motive of belief—Authority, or, Private Judgment? Now do not 
let us attempt to decide this question by what our natural feelings 
suggest as the more agreeable solution. Of course, we prefer to 
be respected as “grown ups,” to be invited to settle things spiritual 
in our own way. But it really is not a question of what we like, 
or of what our common sense approves, but what God likes, and of 
what He approves as the best means of practicing Faith. 

With Him must rest the final decision, and, as I hope to show 
you later on, He has not left that decision vague or uncertain. But 
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we consider that it may be instructive to examine first the ac- 
knowledged effects of this principle of Private Judgment on the 
spiritual lives of Protestants. “By their fruits you shall know 
them,” says our Lord. Christ came into this world, as the angels 
announced, “to give glory to God and peace to men,” and He 
founded His Church, that by Faith she might continue that work 
till the end of time. Now I say that Private Judgment, tested by 
its fruit, has neither given glory to God nor peace to men: but on 
the contrary has assumed all spiritual glory to itself and set all 
religious-minded men by the ears. And this is naturally so. Private 
Judgment, of its very nature, cannot help being self-centred and 
disinteresting. And so Protestantism, which has formally adopted 
it as its governing principle, has come to dishonor God by holding 
up His written Word as a shuttle-cock for controversialists, and 
has disturbed the spiritual peace on earth by splitting up Religion 
into hundreds of warring and discordant sects. 

Let us see how it has done this; first, how it dishonors God. 
If a man tells me that there was a fire in town last night, and I 
take his word for it, and make no further inquiries, but simply 
believe him, I thereby honor his veracity, I show that I consider 
him worthy of implicit credence. But supposing I say, “What? 
Really? Well, I’ll just put my hat on and see if its true.” Quite 
obviously I do not trust his word. And if I find his story true, 
I do not even then base my belief on my faith in him, for I believe 
not because he told me, but because I have verified it for myself. 
Similarly when a Protestant is told some point of doctrine by his 
minister, either he believes it straightway, or he goes to the Bible to 
find out for himself. Evidently in the latter case, he no more ex- 
ercises faith in his minister’s word than I did in my friend’s word 
when he told me about the fire. But in the former case, when he 
accepts his minister’s word, isn’t that faith? Isn’t the act of the 
Protestant in accepting implicitly his minister’s word, the same as 
that of the Catholic who believes the word of his priest? Well, I 
grant there is a very plausible resemblance. The Protestant, in 
waiving his rights of Private Judgment, has come as near as he 
can ever hope to come to the Catholic Act of Faith. His act looks 
very like that of the Catholic, but in reality, there is very little 
in common between the two. The act the Protestant elicits is an 
act of human faith, whereas the Catholic’s act is one of Divine 
faith. I want it to be quite clear that I am speaking not of what 
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is the case in actual fact, but of what ought to be the case according 
to principle. Many Protestants, thank God, escape the noose of 
Private Judgment and believe, as far as one can see, like Catholics, 
that is, in the same way and from the same motives. But they do 
so (unconsciously of course) in contradiction to their beloved prin- 
ciple. And just now I am ignoring them and thinking only of 
those who are radically orthodox in their Protestantism—and, if 
they admit authority in their parson, do not admit it in him asa 
representative of anything Divine. 

Let me explain it. The thing believed—the Material Object—as 
we have called it, may be the same in both cases. But the Formal 
Object, the reason why the thing is believed, is entirely different 
and essentially changes the nature of the two acts. The Catholic 
believes because his Church—which to him is the voice of God, 
tells him through her priest to believe it. In other words, he be- 
lieves because God tells him to—that is the Formal Object of his 
act—the reason why he believes—and that motive makes his act, I 
say, an act of Divine Faith, which gives honor to God. ‘Whereas 
the Protestant, and here I mean distinctly the Protestant who has 
no Popish nonsense about him, believes in his minister because he 
is a good man—or a learned man—or generally because he is 
usually orthodox. He—the true-blooded Protestant—never dreams 
of seeing in his minister a representative of anything Divine. And 
even were he for a moment to toy with such a temptation, the 
minister (supposing him to be a true Protestant) would very soon 
set him right. The good man would be quick to detect at once 
the unsavory odor of Romanism, and infallibility, and other name- 
less abominations in his hearer’s attitude, and from any attempt 
to attach to his simple words anything more than their face value— 
so to speak—he would recoil with the same indignant horror that 
filled the breasts of Paul and Barnabas at the profanity of the 
Lycaonians when they endeavored to worship the Apostle as gods. 
He would have none of it. For the principle of Private Judgment 
makes it impossible for him to do anything more than to give to 
Scripture the interpretation that appears to him to be correct: but 
if anybody else thinks otherwise he has no authority to insist upon it. 

And so the simple Protestant, however much he may have 
been minded to do so, is simply not permitted to revere his mit- 
ister’s interpretation as having any Divine sanction upon it. If 
he accepts it at all—and Private Judgment makes it no easy mat- 
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ter for him to so—it can only be as the opinion of a man. The 
“formal object” of his act of Faith, the reason why he believes, is 
the trustworthiness of his minister, mot the veracity of God. And 
so the act of Faith is a purely human act. It has no reference to 
God and, therefore, it becomes an act not of Divine, but of human 
faith. He honors his minister by accepting his opinion as he would 
honor him by accepting his reading of a line of Shakespeare: but 
he pays no honor to God. The thought of God is not allowed to 
enter into the matter. Men settle it themselves—if possible! 

Private Judgment objects to any authoritative interpretation of a 
disputed text, so the Divine Author is prevented from giving an 
interpretation of His own word. And so it comes about that not 
only is God not honored, but He is positively dishonored by this 
fateful principle of Private Judgment. For consider. A man 
gives his interpretation of a disputed text: He may be learned, a 
Hebrew scholar, a university professor even; but “a man’s a man 
for a’ that,” and a truculent Protestant is not bound to accept his 
interpretation. As long as his own opinion has a leg to stand on, 
or he thinks it has, he not only can, but Private Judgment says he 
ought to, maintain it. And so no one can settle the point and 
God’s meaning has no chance of coming to its own. Now can it 
be doubted that God, who both in the Old Testament and the 
New has ever shown Himself most zealously watchful of the rev- 
erence due to the Power and Sanctity of His Word, should be 
wounded and dishonored by a principle which ex professo throws 
that Sacred Word as a bone of contention to disputants, or holds it 
up, as I just now said, as a shuttle-cock for controversialists. When 
Private Judgment has thus made what Blessed Thomas More so 
well called “a harper’s song” of the Word of God, and men ac- 
knowledge no authority, but that of their own lips,” we are justi- 
fied in applying to them the words of the Psalmist: “Save me, O 
Lord, for there is now no saint: truths are decayed from among the 
children of men. They have spoken vain things, every one to his 
neighbor, with deceitful lips and with a double heart have they 
spoken—who have said: “We will magnify our tongue: our lips 
are our own: who is Lord over us? .. . The words of the Lord 
are pure words: as silver tried by the fire, purged from the earth, 
refined seven times. . . . Thou, O Lord, wilt preserve us and keep 
us from this generation for ever” (Psalm, xi, 7). 

So Protestantism has failed in its first duty, of honoring God, and 
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has Private Judgment helped it more effectively in its second duty, 
of bringing peace on earth to men of good will? In order to please 
man it was invented, has it succeeded in enriching him in the thin 
that appertain to his peace? In the beginning the Catholic Church, 
acting on her Divine commission, took the Bible and said to he 
children : “This is the inspired Word of God, these are His Truths, 
and these are His Commandments: here, then, are the doctrines 
you must believe and the precepts you must practice.” And her 
children, recognizing in her voice the voice of God, believed what 
she preached, and did what she told them. And considering men 
were flesh and blood, as they are now, and that the world has al- 
ways been wicked, things for a thousand years went on fairly well 
in this country of ours. But after that period the Reformers (as 
they are humorously called), filled with the new learning, began 
to grow restive under her gentle sway. “Look here,” said Protes- 
tantism, at last, “are you so sure you're right about the Word of 
God. You won’t let bluff King Hal have another wife when he 
wants one: you won’t let him rob the monasteries and get the money 
that he badly needs for his many wives and their poor relations, 
you won’t let good Queen Bess be head of the Church in England 
and the real Pope Joan in her own dominions, you object to her 
making Popery treason, and the saying of Mass a hanging matter, 
here, let me have the Bible and see if I cannot read into it some- 
thing more accommodating for the ‘Quality.’” So she took the 
Bible into her own hands. “I know Latin and Greek,” she said, 
“and I’ve got a Printing Press. I’m sure I can manage it all just 
as well as Catholicism.” And she started to explain it: and the 
“Quality,” who got all the money and all the power, were very 
well satisfied with the explanations—for they were allowed to do 
pretty well as they liked. 

But the others were not so well pleased: and (as they had 
no delusions about the fallibility of Protestantism) they said so. 
And when they were powerful enough to be noticed, fresh ex- 
planations were forthcoming, this time in their favor. And so 
it has been going on ever since, explanations and arguments and 
hedging, till at last nobody knows who is right, and only Mr. 
Kensit and Frank, the Lord Bishop of Zanzibar, dare to tell any- 
body else he is wrong. And that is what Protestantism, with its 
corroding principle of Private Judgment, has brought religion to 
in this country. Three centuries ago, says Newman, and the Cath- 
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olic Church, that great creation of God’s power, stood in this 
land in pride of place. It had the honors of near a thousand years 
upon it, it was enthroned in some twenty Sees, up and down the 
broad country; it was based on the will of a faithful people, it 
energized through ten thousand instruments of power and influ- 
ence, and it was enobled by a host of Saints and martyrs. There 
it stood, then, a City seated on the hill for all the world to see, 
bright as the sun, fair as the moon, and to her enemies ter- 
rible as an army set in battle array. And still, in spite of its 
thousand years, as vigorous, as fresh, as radiant, as young, as when 
it first took home amongst us: and it was one: absolutely ONE, 
one in Faith, one in worship, one in whole-hearted loyalty to its 
head, the Supreme Pastor—the Bishop of Rome. Then came the 
Reformation, and Catholicism was detroned. “The fair form of 
truth, real and material, was hacked to pieces and shovelled out 
of the way,” and Protestantism, with its Frankenstein of Private 
Judgment, rose from its ruins. And we have seen the result. 
With all its power and influence, Protestantism, after four hundred 
years of existence, stands to-day a confessed and hopeless failure. 
Had her mission been, not, to bring peace where she found dis- 
cord, but to bring to pieces what she found in unity, her success 
would have been adequate to her resources, for the religion of 
England which, after a thousand years of Catholicism, she found 
One, she had succeeded, in less than 400 years, in breaking up into 
nearly 400 fragments; 400 sects, mutually exclusive and warring 
with one another, is the peace she has given to men! 

Nor is that indeed an accurate measure of her fecundity. Given 
fair play, Private Judgment might easily have doubled or trebled that 
number of sects. But, indeed, Protestants have learned to fear the 
monster they so vauntingly created, and whatever be their. eulogies 
in print about the manliness and toleration of Private Judgment, 
it gets sadly little rope in practice. With the humble docility they 
find so hard to bear in a Catholic, Protestants will listen Sunday 
after Sunday to their preachers, and go their ways when the sermon 
is over without a word about it, just as if they had no Private 
Judgment at all. Ministers, too, I am told, are growing increas- 
ingly skilful in avoiding matters of possible controversy in their 
sermons. Dogma, if touched upon, is robbed of its rigidity, and 
morality at the point of personal application is allowed to wobble, 
so that no truculent church-warden, however Protestant, shall find 
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in the general “Flapdoodleism” (as it is irreverently called) any 
tangible matter in which to fix the teeth of his Private Judgment, 

Respectable people, too, we should remember, find “dissent” al. 
ways a little noisy, and sometimes even vulgar. They candidly 
own, in private, that they don’t agree with what is said, but they 
lack the aggressive offensiveness which seems required to proclaim 
the fact publicly to a well-meaning minister, and an easy-going con- 
gregation. And as for the working man, your ordinary Church- 
goer, “who wants but little Church below, nor wants that little 
long,” well, he seems, as a rule, not so much as to even know if 
there be any Private Judgment. He likes to feel “he’s got te. 
ligion,” and so, on a Sunday evening he usually drops in to the 
Mission Hall attached to the school “where the Mrs. sends the 
children,” though of what particular denomination it is, he couldn't 
rightly say, and there, while the bright, brief, and brotherly ex- 
hortations (as advertised) more than abundantly satisfy all his 
simple cravings for the higher life, his critical faculties suffer from 
no temptations to rouse themselves from their placid state of gen- 
eral acquiescence. He just takes what is given him—“the sing. 
ing of his children’s voices sound (more or less) like Paradise,’— 
and he goes home feeling good and satisfied. Private Judgment to 
him, I say, is happily an unknown privilege. Thinking of all this, 
then, and remembering that the overwhelming majority of Protes- 
tants never go to church at all, we shall see at once how badly 
Private Judgment has been treated: and that, though its record of 
evil has been appalling, nothing but indifference, on the one hand, 
and the natural good sense and religious-mindedness of the ma- 
jority of Englishmen on the other, could have prevented that record 
from being immeasurably worse. 

Here, then, I submit, is enough to prove that a religion which 
defiantly adopted Private Judgment as its governing principle, could 
never have been intended by Christ as His chosen instrument for 
continuing by Faith to do, till the end of time, the work that He 
had come amongst men to accomplish, viz., to give glory to God 
on high, and on earth peace to men of good will. It has destroyed 
Faith by refusing to submit to His authority, as the motive of be- 
lief: and it has destroyed peace by substituting for the unity and 
harmony of one religion the jarring discord of four hundred sects. 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XIV. GENERAL IDEAS UPON ORDER 


The next point to which we must give our attention is the sub- 
ject of order, for without it all efforts at successful child-training 
will be useless. 

As soon as one enters a home he can see at a glance what man- 
ner of bringing-up the parents have received. It does not require 
much insight to distinguish order from disorder. 

Some homes will appear as neat and tidy as a doll-house. There 
will be a place for everything, and everything will be in its place. 
Other homes will not even compare favorably with a well-kept barn. 
It is not the furniture, nor expensive carpets nor costly wall-paper 
and curtains, that make a home appear neat and orderly, for even the 
best furnished of houses do not always look like an abode of hu- 
man beings. Many a home of comparatively poor people will, by 
its neatness and cleanliness, outclass the home of wealthy people 
who are disorderly. 

It rests with the mother, the caretaker of the home, to be a 
lover of order, and to induce her husband and children to observe 
neatness and order in all things. The little ones cannot learn the 
lessons of order any too soon, but it will be very easy for them 
to fall in line and to be orderly in all things, if they see that even 
the father observes the rules laid down by the mother. As the 
little ones grow up, order becomes a habit with them, and they 
apply it naturally to all things. They will not only begin to work 
in a certain order or method, but will learn also to think in a 
methodical and orderly manner. If you wish to know which people 
will be the more successful in future life, you will find that those 
who live and act in a happy-go-lucky manner are the losers in the 
battle of life, while those who are accustomed to be orderly and 
methodical usually reach the pinnacle of success. 

In homes where order is unknown the mother, unfortunately, is 
nothing but a maid of all work. “All” ought to be read and 
spoken in capital letters, for her life is certainly ali work. For the 
greater part of the day, she is kept busy removing things from 
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tables, chairs, and the floor, to clothes-closets, and, hardly has 
she finished her daily routine of house cleaning, when the children 
come from school and drop their books and clothes on the nearest 
chair or table. Some more work for mother. Then, of course, 
the children want to play. They are young and lively, why should 
they work? Then father comes home from work, and mother 
must again put things away. Supper is late, for mother, in order 
to set the table, is kept busy putting things away that belong in 
the pantry, the closets or the bed-rooms. Supper having been late, 
the children are not put to bed at the regular hour. Indeed, they 
have not a very clear idea of what regular hours mean. 

After supper father finds that he has mislaid his pipe. Nor 
does he know where his tobacco is. Then everybody looks for the 
pipe, and again there is much confusion. The next morning the 
family is late in rising. Father must be to work on time or he 
will lose part of his wages. The children must be at school on 
time or they will receive tardy marks on their report cards. There- 
fore mother must hurry with the food, and it must be eaten hur- 
riedly. Then comes the excitement of finding things. School- 
books, caps, ties, hair-ribbons, all are mixed up in a hopeless mass, 
and the scramble that takes place might look very comical to an 
outsider. But it is anything but funny to these people. The home 
is anything but a home. It is merely a place to eat and sleep. 
And this same topsy-turvy condition exists day after day. It is 
practically useless to talk about order to such people. And then 
the poor, overworked mother will say: “I don’t know how Mrs. 
So-and-so can do all her housework, and do her own sewing be- 
sides; why, I can hardly finish my housework, and I work from 
early morning till late at night. Yesterday I went to her house 
and I must say her rooms were exceedingly neat. I only wonder 
where she finds all the time to do so much work!” 

Well, it is just a matter of system and order. A mother must 
have a regular order for doing certain work at a certain time, and 
should see to it that all the others of the family observe a like 
rule. For this reason a wise mother will point out to each of the 
family a certain place for all things, clothing, books, toys, and so 
forth. Her kitchen must be a model of order, having a place for 
all things and all things in their place, so that she can find any 
article even in the dark if necessary. 


A mother can soon teach her husband and children to be orderly 
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and systematic, if she herself practices it, and shows the beauty and 
benefit of order in her work. 

A home in which order and system are strangers does not deserve 
the name of home. In fact it would be a poor boarding-house, 
for even boarders look for a house that is kept neat and clean. 

You must not think that order and system can only find place 
in the houses of the rich. There is no family, no matter how poor, 
that cannot keep the home neat and clean and orderly. But even 
the houses of the wealthy cannot obtain this cleanness and order 
if the mother does not know what order and system mean. 

Of course, everything depends upon mother. She must be the 
very soul of the family life, and for that reason she must insist 
upon order. 

No matter how poor people may be, there will be toys for the 
children. Here is where the mother must teach the little ones the 
first important lessons of order. Toys should not be thrown right 
and left, for others to step upon and break. They should be 
gathered into some kind of a box, and then those boxes should be 
put aside when not in use. The mother should point out a cer- 
tain spot in one of the rooms where the toys can be placed, and all 
she has to look after is that the children put the toys where they 
belong. Even the little ones will soon appreciate the benefit of 
order, because they will know exactly where their toys are, while 
formerly they had to waste valuable time of play in the search 
for their toys. Think of what work is spared you mothers, when 
you do not have to put things away after your children are fin- 
ished playing. 

In a few years more the little children will go to school. Ob- 
serve the same system. Appoint a place for their clothes, books, 
papers, pencils, ink and so forth, and make them responsible for 
whatever they have been given. When they have been given a 
place for everything, see that everything is put in its place. If 
any of the children show an inclination to throw things about, 
reprimand them, and insist that they put them where they belong. 
If you compel them to put things in their proper places at once, they 
will become accustomed to doing so, whereas, if you pick things up 
for them, they will expect you to do that all the time, and then it 
will be harder to instil habits of order and system into them. 

Also you must reserve places for the things of your husband. 
Give him a place to put his papers, pipes, cigars, clothes, collar 
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buttons, ties and so on, that he can find them without trouble. 
Explain to him how much easier it is for all concerned, if he helps 
you to keep everything in order. 

Order is necessary not only for physical and economical wel- 
fare, but also for discipline and success. Take a hint from the 
barracks of soldiers. From time to time officers hold inspections 
there, to see if the property of the men, their guns, uniforms and 
other equipment are in good condition. And a soldier who is found 
negligent about his appearance or his equipment is given a repri- 
mand. If that does not help, he will receive severe punishment for 
his lack of order. 

In a like manner it will be necessary for you to have an inspec- 
tion from time to time, to see whether all of the family put things 
where they belong. If someone has been careless in this regard 
take him or her to the spot where you have found things out of 
order, and make him or her put things where they belong. That is 
the way to teach them their lessons in orderliness. If you were 
to straighten up after them they probably would never know that 
you had done any extra work for them. 

Children will be careless, not from malice, but from forgetful 
ness. As yet they have to learn. Hence, make it your duty to 
teach them to observe order in all things. Eventually it will be- 
come a habit with them, and when they have fully grasped the 
meaning and benefit of order and system, none will thank you 
more for your efforts than they. They will not only admire you 
for your splendid spirit, but their own homes will in course of 
time become models of order and system. To their children they 
will recount how severe you were in maintaining order and what 
a blessing is conferred upon the entire family. And thus this 
blessing will be handed down to coming generations, to your last- 
ing credit and honor. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXVIII. BENDING THE WILL 


There is but one way of building a house. One must begin 
at the bottom and build up. You cannot begin at the roof and 
build down to the foundation. So, too, with the training of chil- 
dren, one must begin at the foundation. 

From your observation of children, you know that temper and 
stubbornness are the first signs of the evil inclination that is inborn 
in all of us. The first outbreak of such temper or stubbornness 
is the first warning for parents to be on their guard. As yet the 
infant is unable to speak or reason. You cannot explain to the 
child how wicked or how injurious it is to be stubborn; yet you 
are bound to heed this first sign, for if you do not, the child will 
become accustomed to having its own way, and you will find it 
hard to control. The little one may not be even a year old, and 
yet it wants to be your master. Humor it and you will soon know 
that it is your master. The child itself is a helpless infant, but 
its will is a veritable giant. It is as unbending and strong as the 
will of a grown man. The child sets its will upon some certain 
thing, and demands it with all the power of its little body. Here, 
then, is the first clash of wills. Is your will to be the stronger, 
or will that of the child be the stronger. Who will give in? Natu- 
rally both cannot win; one must be the stronger, the other the 
weaker. If the will of the child had the same help of knowledge, 
experience and grace that you have, one might say that, the wills 
being equal in everything, it should matter little which of them 
should gain the victory. However, as it is, you know your will is 
the only one equipped with the necessary faculties, and hence, 
should obtain its way. 

Have you ever noticed how some parents give in to every whim 
of their children? The children can do exactly as they please, and 
the parents do not remonstrate. If the children do not feel like 
coming home in time for a meal, the parents will wait with their 
meal until the children put in an appearance. Such humoring brings 
a dreadful penalty with it. In later years these same children 
will have no respect for their parents, and will laugh at them, 
if they should in any way presume to give them any advice. The 
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parents then find many reasons to account for the waywardness of 
children. They attribute it to bad company, evil surroundings, bad 
pictures, papers, books, and so forth. Some even put blame on the 
weather and climate for things that have gone wrong. Excuses are 
never lacking. But why are not ail children wayward? Oh, well, 
they say, they have stricter parents but we do not want to rule our 
children with too much severity. 

According to this reasoning it is wrong to be severe with chil- 
dren, and to enforce obedience, and it is humane and proper to spoil 
children and make wrecks of their lives by allowing them all lib. 
erties. With such parents nothing can be done; they will have to 
swallow their bitter medicine, when it will be too late to make a 
change. 

When an infant shows the first sign of temper, it does so with- 
out reasoning. The first times the will of the child clamors for 
recognition are nothing but a test. Reason will neither be helped 
nor hindered in its growth, whether the will wins or fails in this 
first test. Should the will of the child succeed in gaining its way 
in this first test, the result will be that the parents will be hard 
pressed to overcome the will of the child on a second occasion, 
And as the will of the infant grows stronger the will of father and 
mother grows more yielding. Is there much prospect of ever im- 
planting in that child instincts of obedience? To form habits in 
another, the control over the will of the other is the very first 
requisite. Without that attempts to direct the will of the child into 
proper channels will be a failure. 

By all means, for your own comfort and peace of mind, as 
well as for the welfare, both temporal and spiritual, of your child, 
never permit the surrender of your will to that of your little child. 

When a little child cries, first see whether there is a reason for 
the tears. If it is fed and has no pains or hurts, but simply cries 
because it wants to have its own way about something, then it is 
when you must pit your will against that of the child. Here it is 
that the child must be made to feel that it cannot have its own way 
under any consideration. 

If you cannot conquer the child, the child will conquer you. Do 
you not often hear parents complaining that their children will not 
mind them? The plain truth is that the parents did not insist upon 
being minded when their children were young, and now they can- 
not control them. 
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As obedience is the first and most important virtue in the child, 
it must be given first place in its training. There can be no other 
yirtue unless obedience is the foundation. Hence, if you desire the 
child to cultivate virtue, it must be your effort to instil obedience 
first. Obedience has its source in the will. For that reason your 
first duty is to bend the will of the child. When you have conquered 
the will of the child, obedience will follow as the first fruit and 
blessing of your efforts, and the other virtues, like truthfulness, hon- 
esty, gratitude and so forth, will thrive easily when obedience, the 
first of all virtues, has been firmly established. 

Here you have the necessity of building upwards. Unless the 
will of the child has been tamed and made to mind, it will be use- 
less to attempt to inculcate any other virtue. The will of the child 
must be made to feel that it must obey the stronger and wiser will 
of the parents. I say “feel,” advisedly because as yet the child is 
unable to think or to listen to an explanation. 

To teach the child the value of numbers, it would be foolish to 
begin with algebra and trigonometry. All this would be unintelligi- 
ble to the child. It must first learn the simple numbers, the meaning 
of addition, subtraction, division, fractions, and decimals, and when 
it understands all these parts thoroughly, the higher studies may be 
grasped by the child. In the same way, when you wish to teach 
a child reading, you do not give it one of Shakespeare’s plays to 
read. The child must first learn to know the meaning of each 
letter of the alphabet, and the combinations of various letters into 
syllables and words. And even then it will first be able to form 
words of but three or four letters. And so it is with all our learn- 
ing, it must begin with the fundamental lessons of each study. The 
same rule must be observed in training children. Unless you begin 
with the mastery over the will of your child your efforts will be of 
little account. 

Obedience must be taught even before the child is able to see the 
reason. There will be plenty of time to discuss the reason later on, 
when the child can grasp it. When the child has progressed enough 
to understand that God demands obedience from all beings, and, 
when the virtue of obedience has been thoroughly established in the 
child, then this reasoning will help to confirm the virtue of obedi- 
ence. The child will then, fully understanding the motive for obedi- 
ence, be all the more docile, seeing that such is the will of God. 

Once more, obedience must be insisted upon before the child can 
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think. The little one, although as yet unable to reason, is able to 
see and hear and feel. A look, a warning finger, or, if necessary, 
gentle punishment, will show the child that its will is not the lay 
for parents. The child must be made to feel that its will js 
weaker than that of father and mother, and hence cannot have its 
way. 

The old saying about sparing the rod and spoiling the child is as 
true to-day as it was a thousand years ago. For, while impulses 
may vary and styles may change, human nature remains ever the 
same. 

There are some people in our day who abhor the very idea of 
physical punishment as being cruel, heartless, brutal, unreasonable, 
and incompatible with our enlightened age. But why do we find 
God inflicting both temporal and eternal punishment? Think for 
a moment how God punishes sin, how He punished the fallen angels, 
the first parents; how He punished His chosen people when they 
fell away from Him. And God does not punish on earth alone, 
He has an eternal punishment in store for those who die in 
mortal sin. If God in His infinite wisdom and justice sees neces- 
sity for punishment, who are we that we may denounce punish- 
ment as incompatible with our enlightened age! 

Reason alone is not enough to keep us law-abiding, however 
much people may boast about the excellence of our godless educa- 
tional system. There are those who put their whole trust in 
education, as though it were the sheet-anchor of our civilization. 
Yet, figuratively speaking, beside our school houses and colleges 
and universities we see court houses and prisons, in which many 
a man who boasts of a college diploma or university degree is 
brought to justice for his evil doings. 

Now, if grown-up people, with all the advantages of education 
and their reasoning faculties, are unable to be law-abiding without 
the lesson of pain and punishment, how can any man expect children 
to submit to parental authority, unless they have become aware of 
the meaning of pain and punishment? Surely one cannot expect 
more of a child, that is unable to reason, than of a man whose 
reasoning power is fully developed. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


The official celebration of the second anniversary of the 
coronation of the sovereign Pontiff is to be held on Dec. 22. 


The Monsignori W. L. Penny, J. W. Power, E. M. 
Sweeney and J. P. Chidwick of the Archdiocese of New 
York, also Msgr. J. T. Walsh and Msgr. M. J. Reilly of 
the diocese of Kansas City have been nominated Domestic 
Prelates to His Holiness. 


Messrs. J. F. Daly, C. H. Mackay, V. J. Dowling, J. G. 
Agar, W. Bourke Cockran, M. J. Mulqueen and Myles 


Tierney, all of the Archdiocese of New York, have been 
nominated Knights of the Order of St. Gregory. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE PAYMENT OF A DEBT OWED TO ONE DECEASED 


The editor of a newspaper applies the fee still due to a deceased 
contributor, a member of a religious Order, to Masses for the re- 
pose of his soul. Is this correct? 

This question must be answered in the negative. The fee due 
belonged to the contributor; it was his by legal right, and this 
right, like all other rights, was by his death transferred to his 
heirs, and to these, therefore, or to the estate this fee should have 
been paid. With death the right of a person to all his temporary 
possessions ceases. It is, therefore, not allowed to apply part of 
the possessions of the deceased according to the supposed inten- 
tions of the deceased. Since all rights to his properties have gone 
to the heirs, these have the right to claim the property, and as 
long as this claim has not been satisfied the demands of justice are 
not fulfilled. To have Masses said for the deceased does not satisfy 
the claim of the heirs, therefore it is not capable of cancelling 
the indebtedness, which can only be satisfied by payment. Only 
a reasonable assumption of consent on part of the heirs can make 
such a discharge of a debt legitimate. In the case of a member 
of a religious Order, the Order or religious community is the heir. 
In the same way as on the death of a member of a religious Order 
everything that he possessed or received from the Order for his 
use, or legitimately earned, reverts of itself to the Order, all legal 
claims of the deceased do so likewise, so that anything due to the 
deceased must be paid to the Order or community. In this case 
the application of money for Masses for the deceased is not a 
proper or sufficient payment. Of course, a religious Order would 
probably not object to such application of the money due, but if 
such objection would be made the fee would have to be paid in 
money. This member of a religious Order was entitled to payment 
for his work, and upon his death his legal claim becomes the legal 
claim of his heirs. 
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